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THOUGHTS ON THE NATURE OF THE UNION. 


Tue Union is what its name implies, 
a@ group of sovereignties—united sov- 
ereignties. The term “ United States” 
is of very different signification from 
that of consolidated States. The idea 


of severalty, or plurality, is embraced 


in the very name of union. Union of 
States implies distinct sovereignties, 
united, not blended. This word union 
has become a very hard word for the 
party in power; for union of States 
they have substituted the term nation- 
al unity. Instead of Federal Govern- 
ment, they are very careful to say, Na- 
tional Government. But there is no 
such body politic known to the Consti- 
tution and laws of this country as a 
National Government. The States as- 
sembled in Convention unanimously 
voted to strike the word national out 
of the Constitution they were framing, 
and substituted, or retained, that of 
United States. Mr. Madison said, “The 
Constitution will not be a national but 
a federal act, the act of the people as 
forming so many independent States, 
not as forming one aggregate nation.” 
Again he said: “A compact between 
independent sovereigns, founded on 


acts of legislative authority, pre- 
tend to no higher validity i 
or treaty between the parties™#Uom- 
mon sense ought to teach us that such 
a government can possess none of the 
attributes of sovereignty, for it is only 
the agent of many joint sovereignties. 
Gov. Patterson, of the State of New 
Jersey, stated the matter very clearly 
in the Constitutional Convention, in ~ 
these words: “ We are met here as 
the deputies of thirteen independent 
sovereign States, for federal purposes, 
Can we consolidate their sovereignty, 
and form one nation, and annihilate the 
sovereignty of our States, who have 
sent us here for other purposes ?” ‘That 
this view was the sense of the Con- 
vention is proved by the fact that it re- 
fused to allow the word national to ap- 
pear in the new Constitution at all. 
The object of the States in forming 
the Federal Government was not to 
create a new sovereignty, but to estab- 
lish a general agency for the benefit 


of sovereigntics already existing. The ~~ 


following language of Luther Martin, 
in the Federal Convention, is explicit 
on this point; “The general govern- 
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ment is therefore intended only to pro- 
tect and guard the rights of the States, 
as States. The basis of all ancient 
and modern confederacies is the free- 
dom and independency of the States 
composing them.” Mr. Wilson, the 
delegate from Pennsylvania, said :— 
“No liberty can be obtained without 
the State Governments. On this ques- 
tion depends the essential rights of the 
general government, and of the peo- 
ple.” This would seem to end the con- 
y ; for, if the rights of the Fe- 
ernment depend upon the State 
ents, the State Governments 
re sovereign, the Federal Gov- 
being dependent upon them. 
nty knows no dependence. It 
, or supreme power. 


ernr 
Sov 


is fir 


Now these conclusions reasunably 
follow from the proofs we have repeat- 


edly given in this magazine of the so- 
vereignty of the States ; for there can 
be but one sovereignty—but one first, 
or supreme power. The idea of a “ mix- 
ed sovereignty,” which we sometimes 
hear from judges and statesmen, be- 
trays, to say the least, a want of pro- 
per reflection upon the subject. There 
can be no such thing as a mized sove- 
reignty. The idea is a solecism. Sove- 
reignty is one and indivisible. Itmay 
have many agents—it can have but one 
self. The Union, therefore, is simply 
a compact between a number of abso- 
lutely sovereign communities. 

In opposition to this view, the se- 
cond section of the sixth article of the 
Constitution is sometimes quoted, be- 
cause it declares that ‘“ This Consticu- 
tion and all laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” 

But this language is really the high- 
est assertion of the State sovereign- 
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ties, for it binds Congress, binds the 
President, and binds the Supreme 
Court, to do nothing in violation of 
this instrument of compact between 
the States. This Constitution cannot 
be altered by Congress, nor by the 
President, nor by any other power, 
except that of the States—the sove- 
reigns that made it. From this instru- 
ment of State sovereignties, the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Supreme 
Court, derive all their power. If Con- 
gress passes a law, or the President 
gives an order, or issues a proclama- 
tion, not in agreement with this Con- 
stitution, they are null and void, and 
of binding effect upon nobody. By 
this instrument of league, or compact, 
the States who bind themselves (not 
to the Federal Government, but to each 
other,) not to pass any acts conflicting 
with the powers which they have “ de- 
legated” to be exercised in common for 
their several general good. That is, 
they will take no steps to exercise se- 
parately the powers they have commis- 
sioned the Federal Government to use 
for the common benefit. They have 
agreed that, in certain specified mat- 
ters, their sovereignty shall be exer- 
cised jointly by a common agent, and 
they bind themselves to faithfully re- 
gard the terms of this compact. The 
Constitution ie supreme, because it is 
the act of sovereignties, over all mat- 
ters which the States have delegated 
in the instrument, and over nothing 
else. From beginning to end it is a 
carefully adjusted limitation of the 
powers of the Federal Government. 
Take as an instance the sixth article 
of the Amendments, containing only 
nine lines, and yet having not less 
than eight limitations of federal pow- 
er, viz.: 1. In no criminal case is the 
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criminal to be denied a speedy trial. 
2. He cannot be tried secretly. 3. He 
cannot be tried except by impartial 
jury. 4. He cannot be taken away 
from his own State and district to be 
tried. 5. The district cannot be deter- 
mined except by law. Neither the 
President nor any other federal officer 
has any discretionary power in the 
case. 6. He cannot be held without 
being informed of the accusation against 
him. %. He cannot be tried without 
process to obtain witnesses in his fa- 
vor. 8. He cannot be denied the as- 
sistance of counsel in his defense. 
This is a specimen of the supreme 
law of the land. Congress can pass 
no act setting it aside; nor can the 
President violate it without breaking 
his oath of office, and rendering him- 
self liable to be punished like any 
other criminal. It is a part of the 
law which the sovereign States have 
ordained, as limits to the power of 
their federal agents. It is true that 
Mr. Lincoln violated this article in 
every item, as he did almost every 
other article and section, and clause of 
the Constitution. And it is also true 
that he made himself liable to be pun- 
ished in the courts of the States for 
every wrong he inflicted upon their 
citizens. Not the President’s will, not 
his discretion, is the ‘law of this land. 
The Constitution is supreme over him, 
and over all the officers of the Federal 
Government, civil and military. To be 
sure, Congress passed an act to indem- 
nify him, and to allow him to repeat 
these violations of the supreme law ; 
but such act of Congress is no indem- 
nification, and cannot shield him be- 
fore the violated laws. Congress has 
no power to indemnify, or to grant li- 
cense to override the Constitution. 
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The States, through their own and the 
federal Constitution, are masters of 
both Congress and the President, 
Congress has no original powers ; they 
are all only delegated powers, and, as 
the learned Horne Took expressed it in 
his celebrated speech defending his 
right to a seat in parliament, “ If there 
is one principle incontestible, it is this, 
that no one can delegate delegated 
power.” Congress can no more dele- 
gate its powers to the President than 
the President can delegate his vetg) 

or appointing power to Congres 
President and his provost m 

and generals who have relied upon 

of Congress to shield them frojiiithe 
penalties of violated laws, wi d 
themselves caught in a fatal trap, if 
they fail to destroy the whole system 
of government and laws ordained by 
the sovereign States through this Con- 
stitution. They must destroy the in- 
struinent, or it will destroy them. 
Those who have violated the supreme 
law, under the plea of “ military neces- 
sity,” may find that there will come a 
a civil necessity of submitting their 
necks to the halter of the outraged 
laws. The supreme law—the law over 
Congress and the President—is the 
Constitution, the instrument of com- 
pact between the eternaliy sovereign 
States. The Union was formed not to 
be the master, but the servant of the 
States, for the protection of the States. 
So far frem the sovereignty of the 
States being affected by the formation 
of the Union, the Union was formed 
for the protection of that sovereignty. 
The laws of the Union are, in reality, 
only the rules agreed upon by the sev- 
eral States fur their mutual safety and 
benefit. They are not rules imposed 
upon the States at the pleasure of the 
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Federal Government, but regulations 
entered into by the States themselves, 
and are simply to be regarded as arti- 
cles of agreement between these sove- 
reign communities. The Union, there- 
fore, is, as Mr. Madison calls it, “a 
compact.” And it is the nature of a 
compact that it is binding upon all the 
parties to it no longer than its terms 
are kept by all. One party to a com- 
pact cannot violate good faith, and at 


e same time hold the other party to” 


rms of agreement. As Webster 
ed it, “acompact broken on 
is broken on all.” 

e caution of the States in forming 
the Mion is seen in the fact that the 
po of raising and supporting ar- 
mies is delegated, not to the President, 
but to Congress, which is, indeed, the 
direct agent of the several States. 
Then again, Congress is carefully res- 
tricted in its powers ;’so that the States 
intended the Constitution of the Union 
to be a double guard of their inviola- 
ble sovereignty. They provided in the 
instrament, for the trial and punish- 
ment of the President, and every other 
federal officer, in case of usurpation or 
malfeasance. Thus is all power left 
in the hands of the representatives of 
the people of the several States. But 
here comes a grave question—what is 
to be done when Congress turns traitor 
to the States which they represent, and 
usurps powers never delegated by the 
people of the States? Who has power 
to punish such a violation of trust? 
Certainly no one but the people of the 
States, whuse trusts are thus abused. 
In such case the delegated powers ne- 
cessarily revert to the State Govern- 
ments, which may arraign and punish 
the delinquents, wherever found within 
their jurisdiction, This great truth is 
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affirmed by Hamilton in the 28th num- 
ber of the Federalist, where he says ; 

‘If the representatives of the people be- 
tray their constituents, there is then no re. 
source left but in the execation of that origi- 
nal right of self-defence, which is paramount 
to all positive forms of government; and 
which against the usurpation of the national 
rulers may be exacted with infinitely better 
prospect of success than against those of the 
rulers of an individual State.” 

Now what does this mean? Why, 
plainly that it is the eternal right of a 
State to punish a member of Congress 
for usurping powers not delegated to 
that body, or fur aiding in the passage 
of acts which are intended to rob, and 
do rob, the State of its property and 
its rights. For instance, if Congress 
passes an act by which the sovereign- 
ty of a State is actually violated, and 
its property destroyed, it is clearly the 
right of the injured State to seize and 
punish every member of Congress aid- 
ing in the passage of such act, when- 
ever found within its jurisdiction. The 
lowest estimate to be made of his 
crime is to hold him as an accessory 
before the fact to all the wrong done by 
the execution of the usurping act. 
This is the law in the matter. The 
only question is as to the Stute’s abili- 
ty to enforce justice. Its right to do 
se will be questioned by none but an 
ignoramus. To illustrate again, sup- 
pose that Cofgress pass an act to con- 
fiscate the property of the people of 
New Jersey, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and to violently seize, im- 
prison, and hang the citizens of said 
State; and suppose that, in conse- 
quence of this act, the citizens are 
seized and murdered, every member of 
Congress aiding in the passage of the 
act may be tried and punished by the 
authorities of the State, if found with- 
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in the jurisdiction of the State. This 
fact may impart an ugly sensation to 
the necks of a good many military 
commanders and provost marshals, but 
it is nevertheless an inexorable truth. 
The States have the right, and we de- 
voutly trust in God that the time is 
not far off when they will fully regain 
their power to punish all the violators 
of their sovereignty. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in writing to the people of New 
York to induce them to adopt the Fe 
deral Constitution, said : 

“It may be safely received as an axiom in 
our political system, that the State Govern- 
ments will, in alt possible contingencies, af- 
ford complete security against invasions of 
the public liberty by the national authority. 
Projects of usurpation cannot escape the 
penetration of select bodies of men, as the 
people at lerge. The legislatures (of the 
States) will have better means of information. 
They (the Slates) can discover the danger at 
a distance ; and possessing all the organs of 
civil power, and the confidence of the people, 
they cin at once adopt a regular plan of op- 
positicn in which they can combine all the 
resources of the community. They can 
readily communicate with each other in the 
States ; and can unite their common forces, 
for the protection of their common liberty 
(against the usurpaltions of the Federal Govern- 
ment.) The great extent of the country is a 
further security. We have already expe- 
rienced its utility against a foreign power, 
and it would have precisely the same effect 
against the enterprises of ambitious rulers 
in the national councils. 1f the federal ar- 
my should be able to quell the resistance of 
one State, the distant States would have it 
in their power to make head with fresh 
forces. The advantages obtained in one 
place must be abandoned to subdue the op- 
position in others ; and the moment the 
part which had been reduced to submission 
was left to itself, its efforts would be renewed, 
and its resistance revive. * * When 
will the time arrive that the Federal Govern- 
ment can raise and maintain an army capa- 
ble of erecting a despotism over the great 
body of tho people of an immense empire, 
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who are in a situation, through the medium 
of their State Governments, to take measures 
for their own defense, with all the celerity, 
regularity, and system of independent na- 
tions ?” 

We make this long extract from 
Hamilton, because he was the strong- 
est advocate of a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment of all the men of the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution ; and 
even he contended that in case of fe- 
deral usurpations it was the clear right 
of one or more States to ap 
arms against the usurping deed 
Federal Government. He affirm 
after the Constitution was adopted} 
would still be the right of the States 
to appeal to arms against federal usurp- 
ation, “with all the celerity, regularity, 
and system of independent nations.” No 
man in the Convention that framed our 
Federal Constitution had any other 
view of it, nor was any other view tae 
ken of it for more than seventy years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, 
and down to that day of calamity and 
shame that saw an ignorant Illinois 
“ rail-splitter” elected President of the 
United States. That day of humilia- 
tion was the beginning of an cra of 
ignorance, delusion, fanaticism, and 
despotism, which have almost oblite- 
rated the traces of the grand princi- 
ples of the Revolution. The record 
of our national glory has been effaced 
with the blood of our people. The 
Union, whieh was established by the 
voluntary act of sovereign States for 
their mutual protection and happiness, 
has been converted into an instrument 
of force and tyranny. The States of 
one half of the Union lie mangled and 
bleeding at the foot of federal power, 
while those of the other half are cring- 
ing like dogs, or submitting to the rod 
of usurpation with the docility of ass- 
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es. Itis a sight to crimson the pa- 
triot’s cheek with rage and shame. It 
is a thought to fillevery brave man’s 
heart with fire and revenge. OQ, that 
thoughts were rifles ! that words were 
canon balls! that the few true and 
brave men left might vindicate the 
ever sacred cause of Statehood and 
liberty, and strike down the uplifted 
arm of federal despotism! The power 
that shall do this, and redeem our 
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conntry, is not dead; it only sleeps. 
But it will awake some day; awake 
like a giant, to burst the cords which 
the Liliputs of usurpation and tyranny 
have wound about him, to restore ha- 
beas corpus, trial by jury, protection 
from illegal searches and arrests, and 
to break in pieces the bastiles, and 
generals, and provost marshals, that 
have made a Golgotha of the Temple 
of Liberty ! 





THE DACHELOR A SNAIL, 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


No friends, no family to him belong, 

Who only lives for one the whole day long 3 
Should the least danger e’er approach his cell, 
He suddenly retires within his shell. 

To love himself, and only self, he’s known, 

And of his house to fill the whole alone. 

He sallies forth, when dew drops deck the thorns, 
To plant some friendly neighbor's head with horns, 
From gem to gem with trail impure he creeps, 
And each fair flower with slimy kisses sweeps, 
Within himself as in a prison fast, 

At length grown old and sad he breathes his last, 
"Tis here we see, unless our senses fail, 

The picture of the bachelor and snail, 


—0:—= 


AN EPIGRAM TO PHYSICIANS, 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH.) 


‘We want physic much less than the fair, 
So learned doctors adieu ; 

Without them we can’t live it is clear, 
But we can die withcut you. 








THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 


THE PEER AND THE PRINTER, 
A NOVEL, 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISIL 


CHAPTER XXIII.—( Continued.) 


“They tell me,” I said, “ you fan- 
cied when you were sick that you had 
pushed Captain Peabody overboard, 
thongh he’s in the next room, alive and 
well.” 

He raised himself in bed and trem- 


bled. 
“Then you know it too. Well—ah, 
dead ! dead ! drowned ! drowned |” 
“Drowned! nonsense !” I rejoined, 


as I went to the door. “Come in, 
Captain. Here is Van Kline, who will 
have it that you were drowned at sea, 
whether or no.” 

Peabody entered, walked forth to 
the mate’s bed, and put forth his hand. 
Van Kline turned pale, and crouched 
back, looking up suspiciously from un- 
der his eye-brows. 

“Why, Van,” exclaimed Peabody, 
“won't you take your old Captain by 
the hand when he comes to see you ?” 

Van Kline shivered, put forth his 
hand tremulously, and touched the 
Captain’s palm. The next instant he 
grasped the other’s arm, felt it over, 
and with a shriek, followed by a fit of 
loud laughter, fell forward on his face. 
We raised him at once. I thought he 
was dead, but he had only fainted. 
When he recovered, he saw his old 
commander again, and we awaited the 
result with anxiety. 

“ Alive 1” he exclaimed, “ alive! 
Thank God !” 


Every heart echoed the words, ex- 
cept that of the doctor. He 
much given to impulse, or per 
too much accustomed to suc 
He was watching the case wit 
rious and professional eye. 

“Leave us alone together,” said Van 
Kline. “Stand back, that we may 
talk without being heard.” 

We drew back, and the two talked 
together a long while in low, earnest 
tones. Whatever it was passed be- 
tween them, it seemed to satisfy Van 
Kline, who looked grateful, and pressed 
the other’s hand. 

Aimelia went forward, and Captain 
Peabody joined us. The doctor went 
forward too. 

“Hold on, messmate !” said the 
Captain ; “let the girl get her father’s 
dying blessing, and hear his last words 
alone.” 

The doctor paid no attention to the 
remonstrance, but went forward, felt 
the sick man’s pulse, and asked him 
one or two questions. 

“Dying !” said he. “Not a bit of 
it. All the faculty could hardly kill 
him,” he continued, smiling. “He'll 
get well, and quickly too.” 

And so it proved. Van Kline ral- 
lied from that out, and finally recov- 
ered. As I never saw him again, I 
will content myself. with telling the 
rest of his history. He lived after- 


cu- 
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wards with his son-in-law, Joseph Pea- 
body, and died, I learn, about three 
years since—his wife having long pre- 
ceded him—his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, with their three children, standing 
around his death-bed. 


CHAPTER XXIV., 
Wherein we travel to the mountains, and I tell 
what we meet there. 


I certainly enjoyed my Virginia trav- 


el . We stopped a week at Rich- 
here I received the bachelor 
ty of Archbold, who had a big 


house, und supported a dozen or more 
of black bond-servants, in lazy inde- 
pendence. From thence we went by 
the canal-packet to Lynchburg, a queer 
old town, picturesquely imbedded in a 
knot of hills. From that place we 
traveled by mail-coach to the South- 
west, stopping to breakfast at Buford’s, 
where the inn-keeper welcomed us with 
peach-brandy, and to look at the Peaks 
of Otter. After several days of travel 
over the most execrable roads, since 
that time replaced in use by a railway, 
we arrived at Evesham, the shire town 
of Wythe. Here I was heartily glad 
to learn that we should pursue the re- 
mainder of our journey on horseback. 
After purchasing a couple of short 
rifled guns from a gunsmith in the vil- 
lage, with their accoutrements, and 
dispatching them before us, we looked 
about for horses. A written notice, 
posted on the inn door, brought to our 
view, in a few hours, a choice collec 
tion of all the halt, blind, and aged 
hacks for miles around, and served to 
display the eloquence and acuteness 
of the sharpest horse-jockeys in the 
world, those of Yorkshire not except- 
ed. So soon as we had dismissed them, 
a better kind of horses made their ap- 
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pearance, and we finally obtained two 
very decent cobs, at a moderate price, 
the one I was to ride being held at six- 
teen pounds, English money. 

We crossed several mountains on 
the following day, and arrived at even- 
ing, after a ride of forty-nine miles, at 
the county town of Tazewell. The 
next day we dined in Abb’s valley, a 
narrow depression in the hills, and en- 
tered upon the sandstone country, a 
wild and picturesque region watered 
by the branches of the Guyandotte and 
Sandy rivers. Before us, as we topped 
the summits of the hills, we could see 
a countless succession of tree-clad 
ridges, looking like the waves of some 
sylvan sea. The inhabitants live there 
in primeval simplicity, a race of hunt: 
ers, unlettered but shrewd, whose 
knowledge of agriculture is chiefly 
confined to the cultivation of maize, 
or corn, as they call it. These hills 
and valleys are the resort of vast 
amounts of game, principally deer and 
wild turkeys, and the streams are 
stocked with the finest fish. We re- 
sisted the seductions of hunting and 
fishing on our route, and pushed on to 
the waters of Coal. river, a tributary 
of the great Kanawha, where Arch- 
bold’s property lays: 

It was a noble but wild domain he 
had, although of little value in money. 
Ten thousand acres of hill land, streak- 
ed with numerous streams, running 
through narrow, but highly fertile val- 
leys, and without a dwelling to invade 
the wilderness. We found lodgings at 
the house of a mountaineer, on Qoal 
river, a squatter who had but one 
rvo in his house, but managed to give 
us food and a bed. 

So soon as breakfast was over on 
the following morning, we started to 
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‘examine Archbold’s tract, having a 
surveyors map of the property, and 
being turnished with minute directions 
from the man of the house. We hada 
fine ride, working our way along cat- 
tle-paths and deer-tracks, through the 
woods and over numerous low gaps, 
and it was not until nearly night-fall 
that we turned to retrace our steps. 
Unfortunately, however, we missed 
our path somehow, and got farther 
and farther into the wilderness, and 
night-fall found us at the head of a 
brawling branch without any appa- 
rently defined path. We had taken 
our dinners with us, and a sufficiency 
of oats in our saddle-bags to give our 
horses one meal, but expecting to re- 
turn to whence we had set out, had 
made no provision for supper. After 
wandering and stumbling through the 
woods for some time, and getting tho- 
roughly wet by crossing the brook 
ata deep hele, our horses suddenly 
stopped, and refused to budge any 
further, a hiat not lost on us. 

After a consultation, we determined 
to stop where we were until moraing, 
a sensible conclusion, since we could 
do nothing else. Tying our horses to 
saplings, we stripped them, and then 
groped about to find dead wood, which 
we placed against a trunk of a fallen 
tree, and kindled by means of dry 
leaves, and some matches which Arch- 
bold carried for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe. The blaze of the fire 
cheered us, and by its light we were 
enabled to gather a sufficiency of dry 
wood to replenish it during the night. 
We had brougit our rifled guns with 
us, so that we were in no danger of 
wild beasts, though there were really 
none to fear, except possibly a stray 
panther, and him the light of the camp 
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fire would keep away. And the fire 
itself began to increase its brilliancy 
at length to such a degree as to aston- 
ish me, until I found the light was due 
to other causes than the wood. We 
had kindled it between what I sup- 
posed were two great blocks of stone, 
but these proved to be some species 
of coal. By the light this made I gath- 
ered some more lumps of like nature, 
and our light grew exceedingly gay, 
our spirits grew exceedingly high, and 
despite the fact of our being @™pper- 
less and hungry, we indulged iz 

of fun at our mishap. 

We had been thus camped out about 
a couple of hours, and were preparing 
to lie down on a rude bed made of 
hemlock boughs, when we found we 
had a visitor. We heard something 
crackling through the underbrush, and 
over the dead limbs, and supposing it 
to be some wild beast, raised our rifles. 
As we did so, a tall, gaunt figure came 
out of the darkness, and addressed — 
us: 

“ Good evening, gentlemen. Camped 
out, I reckon.” 

The language was the patois of the 
section, but there was something in 
the tone and manner which. assured 
me that the speaker was an English- 
man. 

“ Yes,” answered Archbold, “ we lost 
our way.” 

“T saw your light from my house, 
and came out to see what it was. I 
reckon you could lodge with me if you 
felt so disposed ” 

We gladly accepted the proffer, and 
under the man’s guidance found his 
cabin, not quite half a mile down the 
creek, as the brook is there called. 

The house of our entertainer was of 
more pretension than any we had 
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found in that region. Though built 
originally of hewn logs, it was not 
only covered externally with boards, 
but wainscoted in the interior. It 
had several apartments, or rather there 
were several small cabins built one 
against the other. The apartment 
which we entered was neatly though 
rudely furnished, and there were some 
evidences of cultivated taste. The 
two windows were hung with chintz 
curtains, and a mantel-shelf was adorn- 
ed wit the blossoms of the rhododen- 
dom in neat china vases. A few 
colored paints, in plain frames, hung 
upon the walls, A dark-complexioned 
woman was in the room, and to her 
our host spoke as his wife, urging her 
to prepare us a supper. We deposited 
our guns in one corner, and went out 
to sce that our horses were properly 


bedded and fed. This was soon done, , 


and after hanging our saddles and 
bridles on pins high up under the porch, 
we entered the house, ready to eat our 
supper whenever it was ready for us. 

The woman was taciturn, and quiet- 
ly busied herself in preparing the food 
and setting it on the table without ut- 
tering a word, The husband was talk- 
ative, and asked us our names, from 
whence we came, whither we were go- 
ing, and what was our business, all of 
which we imparted to him frankly, 
since not to be communicative in that 
quarter leaves the reticent traveler un- 
der the ban of suspicion. As in ancient 
Mercia, the traveler is obliged to blow 
his horn on coming into the country, 
and be who refuses to give a full ac- 
count-ef himself is supposed to have 
evil designs. 

“From New York, eh?” said our 
host. “You wasn’t raised there, I 
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reckon,” he added, addressing himself 
specially to me. 

“No,” I replied, “I was bred in Eng- 
land.” 

“TI allowed so,” said he, “ when I 
first heard you talk. I was raised in 
the old country myself, but I’ve been 
here so long, that I’ve fallen into their 
ways, and pretty much talk their lan- 
guage. Queer place, isn’t it ?” 

“ A little so to a stranger, but a fine 
country, nevertheless.” 

“What part did you come from ?” 

“The south-west—the town of Put- 
tenham.” 

The woman, who was carrying a dish 
to the table, started and dropped the 
vessel to the floor, shattering it to 
pieces. 

“ Why, wife,” said Simon Potter, for 
such he had told us was his name, “ it 
seems to me you're mighty narvous.” 

The woman made no answer, but 
swept the pieces into the hearth, and 
then returned to her work. She soon 
had everything ready, and seated her- 
self at the head of the table to pour 
out the coffee, without which no meal 
is considered complete among these 
mountaineers. 

“Set up, men,” said Potter. “Draw 
your cheers.” 

We drew up our chairs to the table 
without a second invitation. It was 
certainly a tempting meal. The rude 
white-wood table had been covered 
with a clean white cloth, and there 
were plates of smoking, light biscuit, 
honey in the comb, fresh venison cut- 
lets, fried chickens, preserved peaches, 
slices of wheaten bread, and rich, yel- 
low butter. These two last were es- 
pecially welcome, since we had eaten’ 
only maize-bread for several days past, 
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and flavorless white butter, and we 
fell to work heartily. 

In a few minutes I had taken the 
edge off my appetite, and was debating 
what I should attack next, when I 
raised my eyes, and saw those of the 
woman fixed on me, with a strange, 
startled expression. I looked at her 
in some astonishment. She was about 
forty-five, perhaps, and had no doubt 
been very good-looking in her day ; 
certainly she still had fine eyes, which 
retained the fire and lustre of early 
womanhood. Her gaze fell, and she 
muttered something to herself indis- 
tinctly. Nothing more occurred wor- 
thy of remark during supper, and we 
finished our meal in silence. 

After having satisfied our appetites, 
we intimated to our host that we would 
like to retire. As Potter was arrang- 
ing the rude lamp, and preparing to 
light it, the woman came close to me, 
and with an accent evidently foreign, 
whispered to me : 

“Let me see you alone in the morn- 
ing before you go away. Do not fail.” 

I nodded assent, of course, though I 
firmly believed at the moment that the 
woman was mad. She seemed to be 
satisfied, and went to the fire-place, 
and leaned against the wall, still watch- 
ing me. The husband led us to our 
apartment, and bade us good night. 

As we were getting into bed, I told 
Archbold of the matter, and he pro- 
posed to occupy Potter’s attention in 
the morning, so that I could hold the 
interview with the woman without in- 
terruption. 


CHAPTER XXvV,, 

Which tells of a Discovery, not such as I de- 
sired, bi:t which turns out to be profitable, and 
of news from home. 

The next morning I arose before my 
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companion. I found Potter and his 
wife busy, the latter about household 
matters, and the former in-doors and 
out ; but as there was no opportunity 
for the desired conference, I left the 
house and walked up the stream, to 
the spot on which we had camped the 
night before. I went to the fire, which 
still smouldered, examined the ashes, 
and then looked for more lumps of the 
coal, I found these scattered in every 
direction, having been washed from 
the hills by floods. It proved to be an 
exceedingly fat cannel-coal, a mineral 
I was not then aware was to be found 
in the United States. I next endeav- 
ored to discover it in its original situa- 
tion, and soon found it where the stra- 
tum crossed the brook, and had been 
washed clean by the flow of water. I 
measured the seam by my hand, and 
estimated it to be nearly four feet from 
roof to floor. The seams of cannel- 
coal in Scotland are much thinner than 
this, and yet are profitably worked. I 
thought the discovery might possibly 
be turned to account, and walked quiet- 
ly back. 

Breakfast was ready when I return- 
ed, and Archbold had arisen. We sat 
down, and while eating engaged in 
conversation, 

“ How much land do you hold here?” 
I asked. 

“Eight hundred acres, and about 
forty of it first-rate bottom land,” was 
the answer. “But if I could sell out, 
Td go back to the old country again, 
for I’ve picked up something by rang- 
ing cattle in these hills, and I could 
live snugly enough on it in Lincoln- 
shire. I’ve got neither chick nor child, 
both my sons are dead, and I’d like to 
lay my bones in the old church-yard at 
home.” 
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“What do you hold your land at ?” 

“Well, the bottom land is worth, 
with the improvements, say thirty dol- 
lars an acre, and cheap at that; and 
the hill land about a dollar and a quar- 
ter. That’s—let me see—over twenty- 
one hundred dollars, but I’d take a lit- 
tle less for cash. That’s the worst of 
it, for you can’t sell here, except for 
long credits.” 

“ How far up this creek do you go?” 

“About a mile, and down clear to 
the mouth, with a narrow strip on the 
river.” 

“TI think I might buy myself, if we 
could agree,” I said. 

“ You think of setiling here, then ?” 

“No, but I’d like to own it. I’ve 
taken a fancy to the place.” 

“You'd have to declare yourself a 
citizen, or you couldn’t hold it, I think, 
I don’t know much about the law, but 
I think that’s the case.” 

I looked, I suppose, disappointed. 

“Oh,” said Archbold, “if you really 
want to buy that can be arranged. I 
believe he is right that an alien can’t 
well hold real estate in this Common- 
wealth, or at least can’t transmit it ; 
but an enabling act could be got 
through the Legislature easy enough. 
It often passes such bills ; and in the 
meanwhile you could take a covenant 
title. I think, by the by, some of the 
larger tracts are held abroad by spe- 
cial act.” 

“Oh, that willanswer. What is the 
lowest you could take in cash ?” 

“Well,” said Potter, reflectingly, 
“if you really want to buy, I’d take 
two thousand dollars, and you to pay 
for drawing the papers, and not a cent 
less.” 

“Til take it. Here’s ten dollars be- 
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fore witness to bind tue bargain. We'll 
haze the papers drawn tu-day.” 

And I handed Potter a gold coin. 

“ You’re pretty quick,” said he, “but 
it’s a bargain, And as you were talk- 
ing about your tract, Mr. Archbold,” 
he added, “I can tell you your line 

joins mine. I can show you one of 
your corner-trees about a mile from 
this, a poplar, up a dry branch. So 
your friend and you will be near neigh- 
bors.” 

“Supposo you show it to me this 
morning,” said Archbold, seixing the 
opportunity to afford me the promised 
interview with Potter’s wife. 

“ Agreed,” said the other. 

In the course of a half hour the wo- 
man and I were alone together. 

“ Now,” said she, “I speak bad Eng- 
lish. Do you speak Spanish ?” 

“Yes.” 

She addressed me then in the lan- 
guage of the Peninsula. 

“Why do you change your name ta 
Brooks? Is your father alive ?” 

“That is more than I can tell,” I 
said, “for I do not know who he is.” 

I had thought her crazy, but there 
was not a little method in her mad- 
ness, if she were so. 

“Do not know!” she ejaculated. 
“What do you mean? What is your 
real name, then ?” 

“Fecit. Atleast that is the name 
given me, because they had no other 
at hand, I suppose.” 

“T must be mistaken, and yet—your 
face—it is too marked. If your father 
be dead, you should have succeeded to 
his title. What is your history? Who 
are you that comes here into the wild 
forest, and brings up with that face 
and tone, the memories of the past? 
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Speak !” 

Should I tell her? It would do no 
harm, I thought. What should I care 
for this stranger in the woods of Vir- 
ginia? If she were mad, what then? 
I briefly narrated the story of my hav- 
ing been placed as a babe in the hands 
of Mr. Guttenberg. 

“Yes, I know all that,” she said 
when I had closed, “but did not the 
valet keep his promise ?” 

“Tm sure 1 don’t know. Explain 
yourself.” 

“I will explain when we meet in 
England. Buy this place. Then my 
husband will go; but do you follow 
us there.” 

“T have bought it, but I can’t go 
home, because—well, you don’t know 
him, but I have unwittingly incurred 
the ill-will of the Earl of Landys ; and 
I had better keep out of his way ?” 

“He! why should he injure you ?” 

“That is what I cannot tell.” 

“He! impossible! But go to Eng- 
land. There has been wrong done to 
you somehow, It shall be righted.” 

All farther I could get from her was 
the injunction to go to England as 
sneedily as possible, and wait for her. 
Presently Potter and Archbold return 
ed, and with them a stranger. 

“As you seemed in a hurry,” said 
Potter, “I thought I'd bring Squire 
Adkins to draw them papers.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “I’m quite 
ready.” 

The covenant to convey was drawn, 
executed, and duly witnessed, and it 
was arranged that the money was to 
be paid, tue title perfected, and the 
deeds made to me or my assigns, with- 
in three months. We shook hands 
with our host, who would accept no 
pay for our entertainment, and, bow- 
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ing to the wife, we mounted our horses 
and rode away. 

“You have some strong motive in 
buying this mountain land ?” was Arch- 
bold’s quesiion, as we rode along. 

“T have,” I answered, and then gave 
him the secret. When we came to the 
bare stratum in the creek bottom, I 
pointed it out to him. 

“Do you think it so valuable, then ?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly. It is worth much more 
than the other coal, and will cost less 
to mine and transport. Coal River 
can be readily made navigable by a 
company, and Kanawha is already fit 
for coal barges during more than half 
the year. Wait awhile, and you will 
see.” 

“By Jove! if that should prove to 
be as you assert, I am the better off 
for it, for by the bearing of this stream 
it goes right through a corner of my 
tract. I must see to it.” 

We remained in the neighborhood — 
for several days, quite long enough for 
Archbold, under the pretence of hunt 
ing, to see that he had a goodly share 
of the benefits of my discovery ; and 
after boxing up some specimens, and 
sending them by wagon to Kanawha 
to be shipped to New York, we started 
for home, by the way of the White 
Sulphur Springs, first selling our horses 
at the town of Charleston, on Kana- 
wha. 

When we arrived at New York, 
Archbold brought a noted speculator 
into our counsels, who undertook to 
engineer the matter through, for a per 
centage on the nett proceeds. So sys- 
tematically aud energetically did he go 
to work, having paragraphs inserted 
in the journals, and capitalists ap- 
proacued in various effective ways, 
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that he soon had a fever among monied 
men. Nothing was talked of in Wall 
street but cannel cual, and the possi- 
bility of supplying the population of 
the Mississippi valley from a single 
' geam. A geologist was sent out, and 
a chemist employed to analyze the coal. 
On the favorable report of these « com- 
pany was formed. The stock was ta- 
ken rapidly, and my eight hundred 
acres, with seven hundred from Arch- 
bold’s tract, was transferred to the 
new corporation. In nine week’s time 
I had received, as my nett profits, af- 
ter our broker’s commission had been 
paid, the sum of seventeen thousand 
dollars in cash, and an equal sum in 
stock of the new company, which I at 
once sold at ten per cent. discount, 

This realized me in cash over thirty- 
two thousand dollars. I felt, however 
trifling the amount might he to million- 
airee, with such a little fortune at my 
command, I would be considered well- 
to-do-in-the-world at home. 

I wrote at once to both Sharp and 
Paul an account of my good fortune, 
and was in a state of bewildered de- 
light for some time. 

About a week after I had written 
home, I received the following letter ; 

“ My pear Amsrosge :—You have been 
nearly‘ four years absent from Eng- 
land, and I have done my best to send 
and keep you away. Now, I write to 
you to urge you to come back. 

“The Earl of Landys died at his 
place near Puttenham last week. Ac- 
cording to that veracious sheet, the 
Chronicle, ‘ the deceased ear! has closed 
a life of public usefulness and private 
worth, to the great regret of his friends, 
and the irreparable loss of his tenantry 
and dependants. His late lordship will 
be succeeded in his title and estates 
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by his only son, Francis, a minor, who 
is under the guardianship of his noble 
mother.’ 

“Much reliance to be placed on the 
newspapers, to be sure! You kuow 
what his private worth amounted to, 
and you may judge how much his loss 
will affect his tenantry ; but as to the 
succession you don’t know. A new 
claimant has arisen to ,the title and 
estates, and I think there can be no 
donbt the new-comer will win. That 
is the only legitimate daughter of the 
late Earl, with his lawful wife—tosum 
up shortly—our little Zara, 

“And now you will want to know 
all about it. I have sat duwn for the 
purpose of writing you the pvints of 
this singular case. 

“Tt appears that eighteen years ago 
the Hon. Mr. Marston. then on'y a com- 
moner, was in Spain, where he had 
been traveling over a year. At the 
Commencement of the term of travel, 
he had become acquainted with the 
Conde de Espinel, a wealthy nobleman 
of high political influence, and was his 
invited guest. The Count had a son, 
Silvan, and a daughter, Zara. He had 
also a younger brother, Jose, who was 
in orders, and was a friar, and the head 
of a religious house. Mr. Marston fell 
violently in love, or fancied he did, 
with the daughter, who returned his 
passion. The father acceded to the 
match. The son, who was weakly in 
constitution, and a bigoted devotee, 
objected to it on the ground of a dif- 
ference of religion in the parties, but 
really because he hated Marston. The 
Count fell from his horse, and died from 
the effects of the fall. Silvan, now 
the head of the house, withdrew the 
consent for the marriage. The custom- 
ary steps on the part of the lovers fol- 
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lowed. The uncle, won over by the 
tears of his niece, of whom he was 
very fond, married the two secretly, 
after they had been previously married 
by the chaplain of the British Embas- 
sy. The marriage was kept secret, 
but the birth of a daughter, little Zara, 
revealed it, and Count Silvan was in- 
dignant. He declared the couple should 
never come together, if he could help 
it ; and Marston seemed anxious to aid 
him, or was tired of his wife, for he 
left Spain and was heard of no more- 
His wife was fragile, and the double 
blow of her husband’s desertion and 
her brother’s cruelty proved too much 
for her. She wentinto a rapid decline, 
and died, leaving Zara under her un- 
cle’s charge. She was taken care of, 
however, though grudgingly. Her fa- 
ther never appcared to claim her, and 
it turned out afferward that the mes- 
sage sent to England, in regard to the 
mother’s illness, had been misinter- 
preted into the death of both mother 
and child. In the meanwhile Marston 
was much embarrassed in his affairs ; 
he had obtained no money from his 
marriage, and tempted by the fortune 
of a wealthy heiress, he married again. 
Unfortunately for himself, the new 
marriage was performed a week before 
his wife really died. 

“Don Silvan dicd about nine years 
after, and through political influence, 
Don Juse, his uncle, was released from 
his vows, and succeeded his nephew 
as the next heir. He pitied Zara, for 
his dead niece’s sake, and determined 
to have justice done her. He came to 
England, anc his visit to Puttenham 
startied the new Earl of Landys, who 
had long before discovered hia invo- 
luntary bigamy. He discovered the 
presence of his daughter also, and af- 
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ter consulting with Osborne, it was 
determined to put Espinel out of the 
way on the first opportunity, and ob- 
tain possession of Zara, who was to be 
educated at some convent abroad, in 
ignorance of her true birth. In the 
meanwhile he must have caused the 
alteration of the church register, post- 
dating his marriage. 

“spinel was desirous, on account 
of Zara, to disgrace her father as \ittle 
as possible, and, after consulting with 
the Duke of Sellingbeurne, whom he 
had krown while the latter served as 
Ambassador to Spain, it was agreed 
to put the evidence in such a shape as 
to secure Zara’s rights on her father’s 
death, and then leave all to time. The 
Earl was unaware of his noble rela- 
tive’s intimacy with the facts, and pur- 
sued his own plan against Espinel. 
He finally succeeded in having the lat- 
ter taken to the lunatic asylum, where 
he thought he would be buried for life. 
You were taken also, partly because 
he thought you involved in the secret, 
but partly, it appears, for another rea- 
son, though we have not been able to 
quite fathom that. He was preparing 
to seize Zara when the escape occur- 
red. A message was now sent him, 
that any farther attempts would be 
followed by a public exposure of the 
facts, bigamy and all, but if he refrain- 
ed the secret was safe during his life- 
time. This communication came from, 
and was signed by the Duke, with 
whom the Earl did not think it prudent 
to wage war. So he suspended opera- 
tions, content with the assurance, 
which, coming from the quarter it did, 
was to be relied on. 

“ His intentions with regard to you, 
which were discovered by Giffuri, who 
had overheard himand Osborne talk it 
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ever, were to get you out of England, 
by fair means or foul, for it appears 
that the mysterious portrait had af- 
forded you a clue which it was not ad- 
visable for you to be permitted to fol- 
low. The snuff-box business was not 
probably meant to cover you with in- 
famy, but as a means to force your de- 
parture. There is a mystery about 
that business apparently impenetrable. 
At all events, it baffles my ingenuity. 
“ Immediately on the Earl’s death, a 
claim was laid to the Earldom and es- 
tates—a possible female inheritance 
by creation—on behalf of Zara Mars- 
ton, daughter of the late Earl of Lan- 
dys and Zara de Espinel. The fair 
claimant is now at the house of the 
Duke of Sellingbourne, whose daugh- 
ter, Lady Caroline Barre, formerly Lady 
Caroline Bowlington, is there with her. 
The land title, involving, in its result, 
the title to the peerage, will come off 
before very long. The relatives of the 
younger Countess of Landys affect to 
believe it to be a trumped-up case, and 
fight fiercely for the right of the son. 
The late Earl evidently knew better, 
for before his death he had invested all 
the money he could obtain in the hands 
of trustees, for the son’s benefit. 
“Thus you have all the facts in this 
singular case ; and now—come home. 
You have no reason to stay, unless you 
have picked up an American wife, with 
a copper skin, bells on her fingers, and 
rings in her nose. I have been mar- 
ried myself since I last wrote, and my 
wife, who knew you well once, sends 
her regards to you. So does Espinel. 
So does a certain little, dark-eyed lady 
whom I saw yesterday. So does also 
Captain Berkeley—Captain no more. 
He is back again—has been married to 
what he calls a ‘doosid fine woman’— 
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is a Lieutenant-Colonel, to be farther 
promoted, they say, to a Baronet, and 
a Companion of the Bath, He hag 
picked up lots of ‘loot’ in India, and, 
horrible to relate, is growing fat. 
“ Yours ever, 
“ Paut Bacsy.” 

During the following week I started 

for England. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Wherein we have a little love-making and other 
miserics. 

The arrival of the steamer at Liver- 
pool having been telegraphed, Paul 
Bagby came down by mail to meet me. 
I shook his hand warmly, and he com 
gratulated me on my general appear- 
ance, and the good fortune I had met 
with among the Yankees. 

“My wife is with me,” said he, “and 
is quite anxious to see you again.” 

“You said in your letter that she 
was an old acquaintance. Pray, whom 
did you marry ?” 

“Come and see. I have engaged 
seats within the hour, for London ; and 
my wife is already at the station, in 
charge of a friend. Leave your lug- 
gage; they will send it by another 
train; I have seen to that, and start 
at once.” 

I followed him to the station, and 
there met—Cecilia. I was delighted. 
It appeared that Cecilia’s uncle was 
dead, and had made her his heiress. 
Paul had met her while on a visit to 
Staffordshire ; my name had accident- 
ally come up, and finding Paul was my 
intimate friend, conversation about me 
ended in an intimacy, intimacy came 
to love, and love culminated into mar- 
riage. It had all come abvut in the 
most natural manner in the world. 

The run up to London was very 
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pieasant. On arriving at the termi- 
nus, just as we were about to get into 
the Duke’s carriage, which was in wait- 
ing, Major-General Sir Charles Berke- 
ley came up, and shook hands with me. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Am- 
brose—I beg pardon, Mr. Fecit, both 
on yuur return and the good fortune I 
am told you met with abroad. When 
you get leisure call at my house, where 
Lady Berkeley will be glad to see her 
old acquaintance.” 

And the gallant Baronet, who was 
still suffering under the effects ot a 
wound he had received in India, limp- 
ed off. 

“My old acquaintance !” said I, to 
Paul, “here’s another mystery. Pray 
whom did he marry ?” 

“The Honorable Mrs, Leigh,” an- 
swered Bagby. 

My welcome by the Duke, and by 
Espinel, who bad returned from Spain 
to attend to the interests of his grand- 
niece, was a warm one. 

“ Zara will hardly know you,” said 
the Count, “ you have altered so much 
in appearance.” 

“Zara does not forget her old friends 
easily,” said 4 voice at my elbow. 

I turned. It was Zara herself. 

What a marked change! Was this 
then the little girl who used to sit on 
my lap—this lovely, stately woman? 
Her beauty was matured early ; she 
had the ease, dignity, and self-posses- 
sion of a woman, grafted onthe grace 
of early girlhood. The laughing words 
that rose to my lips died away; my 
hand, already half extended to grasp 
her’s, fell to my side, and I bowed res- 
pectful'y. 

Ifelt the distance between us; I 
saw the impassable gu!f that yawned 
between the future Countess of Landys 
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in her own right, and the foundling-ap- 
prentice, the parvenu ; but I felt also, 
on that first glance, that I loved her 
madly, ardently, and, my reason told 
me, hopelessly. 1 feit, as I looked upon 
her glorious beauty, and saw the lus- 
trous depths of those dark eyes, far 
more wretched to think she could ne- 
ver be mine than glad to see her again. 
And yet it was almost a rapture to 
look at her, to see her move, to hear 
her voice. 

Zara was evidently ignorant of the 
feelings contending within me, and 
disposed to regard me as her old teach- 
er-playmate ; for after the embarrass- 
ment of the moment had somewhat 
subsided, she resumed more of her 
girlish manner of old, and expressed 
a curiosity to hear of my adventures 
during my absence. The Duke and 
Espinel concurred in the wish, and 
Lady Caroline Barre, to whom I was 
introduced, added her request to the 
others. So we sat down, and I told 
them all to the moment of my return, 
interrupted now and then by comments 
and questions, more especially when I 
told of my mysterious hostess in the 
mountains of Virginia. 

“And you never wrote to me,” said 
Zara, when I had done. “I would 
have written to you, but my uncle here 
forbade it, unless you wrote first. As 
though that made any difference ! Eti- 
quette between my old teacher and his 
pupil! How absurd |” 

I felt that this was a quiet way of 
reminding me of our relative positions, 
which was quite unnecessary. I felt 
the distance between us enough al- 
ready. 

“There is another lady desirous of 
seeing you,” said the Duke ; “ but she 
is an invalid, and you must wait on 
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her. Robert,” he said to the footman, 
for whom he rang, “Show Mr. Fecit to 
her ladyship.” 

I was ushered into the presence of 
the Dowager Countess of Landys, 
whom I found attended by Gifford. 
The old lady was much changed. She 
was very feeble and attenuated, but 
she rose as I entered, and bade me be 
seated. 

“You have been long away, young 
gentleman,” she said, “but you have 
come back.” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“My son has been long away, but 
he will come back. Yes, I am sure of 
it. Sit still, sir. You are a foundling. 
Have you never discovered your pa- 
rents ?” 

“No, your ladyship; but I have 
hopes from some recent occurrences.” 

“ May I ask what they are ?” 

I told her of the words of Bridget 
Putter. 

“It may be; but take my advice. 
Probe this matter no farther. The dis- 
covery may not please you. You are 
young, high-spirited ; you will advance 
yoursclf in the world. Do not seek to 
disperse a mystery which may result 
in your own mortilication, But let me 
see you sometimes. I like to hear 
your voice. It has a familiar sound. 
Yes! why should he know? Better 
let him remain in ignorance.” 

The last words were spoken to 
herself. She seemed not to be aware 
that I was there. I arose and bade 
her good day. She made no reply. I 
took it for a tacit consent to my de- 
parture, and left the room. 

I ran down to Puttenham the follow- 
ing week, in company with Paul, and 
met with a warm welcome. An ex- 
aggerated story of my good luck had 
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gone abroad, and it was reported that 
I had succeeded to a princely fortune. 
Mr. Guttenberg, who showed the pre- 
vailing delirium, would have bowed 
unceasingly had I permitted it; and 
his wife flung her arms around my 
neck and kissed me, a familiarity which 
evidently horrified the printer. I gave 
the dear old soul a very old-fashioned 
and vulgar hug, and kissed her back 
again. She had always given me & 
mother’s care, and I felt for her a sun’s 
affection. Mary giggled, and dragged 
forward her husband, my old friend, 
Tom Brown that was, to whom my 1e- 
ported riches rendered me a rather aw- 
ful personage. I shook him heartily 
by the hand, called him by his Chris- 
tian name, and he was as delighted as 
any one. 

This interview over, I sought Sharp. 
I found him at the Museum. He look- 
ed frail and care-worn ; but my pre 
sence seemed to cheer him up. 

“You're not going away any more,” 
said he. 

“No; I shall stay in England.” 

“That’s right. And don’t make 
ducks and drakes of your money; mind 
that.” 

“IT shall be prudent, be assured. 
What’s going on in town ?” 

“As usual; one half of the town 
cheating and swindling the other half; 
everybody lying about everybody else, 
and fools wasting their money.” 

“What are they doing at the cas- 
tle ?” 

“That fine gentleman, Osborne, is 
lording it over the place, as usual. 
Some people say he is going to marry 
the Countess, but that’s a silly lie. 
Countess! If this new story’s true, 
she’s the Countess of Lackland.” 

“Mr, Sharp,” said I, “I had asingu 
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lar dream ;” and I told him my old vi- 
sion in my delirium, during the attack 
of small-pox. He listened to it w:th 
the greatest of intorest. 

“Singular,” he said. “I did find 
just such a paper as you describe, in 
the street, one winter morning, twen- 
ty-five years ago. It was marked 
with the name of the Earl of Landys, 
I intended to give it to him, but he 
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was away. The packet got mislaid, 
and I never found it until after the 
Earl was lost. He sent me a polite 
note, saying that it was of no impor- 
tance, but he was obliged to me for 
my attention. That was all the cor- 
respondence that passed between us.” 

“ How long since was that ?” 

“ About six years.” 


(7o be continued.) 





PHANTOMS. 


[BY Cc. CHAUNCEY BURR. ] 


I hear a music in the wind! 
Old songs of all I’ve left behind, 
Singing dirges to my mind. 


And in the tongueless gloom of night, 
And in the day’s unquiet light, 
Fancy shudders in its flight. 


Forms which religion traced above— 
Phantoms of all the heart can love, 


Treading on the grave cf love. 


Strange spectres in my vision loom, 
And, trailing thro’ the stagnant gloom, 
Sit beside me in my room, 


And where the sleeping shadows lie, 
My fancy hears the breathless sigh, 
Of a spirit passing by. 


And music trembles in the wind! 
Old songs of all I’ve left behind, 
Singing dirges to my mind, 
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Far! that Banner, for ’tis weary, 

Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best : 

For there’s not @ man to wave it, 

And there’s not a soul to save it, 

And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it ; 

And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it—let it rest. 


Take that Banner down, 'tis tattered! 

Broken ig its staff and shattered! 

And the valiant hosts are scattered, 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! ’tis hard fur us to fold it! 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it ; 

Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that Banner—furl it sadly— 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave— 
Swore that foeman’s sword could never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever, 
O’er their freedom, or their grave. 


Far! it, for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low ; 

And that Banner, it is trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it?! 
Low the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it. 
But, oh! wildy they deplore it, 

Now who furl and iold it so. 


Furl that Banner, true ’tis gory, 

Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ‘twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust: 

For its fame on brightest puges, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall g° sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds though now we must, 


Fur) that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is hory— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there furlid forever, 

For its peoples’ are dead! 





* These sweet and melancholy lines are copied from the FREEMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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THE CONSTITUTION TO BE UNDERSTOOD ONLY BY THE LIGHTS 
OF ENGLISH LAW AND LIBERTY. 


Chief Justice Chase (alas! that we 
should be obliged to call such a man 
Chief Justice /) in a late argument up- 
on the bench, is reported as saying 
that “certain people in the United 
States are in the habit of running to 
the English law books to interpret the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
Such words could fall from the lips of 
none but a dishonest man or an igno- 
ramus. To attempt to explain the 
Constitution of the United States with- 
out recurring to English law would be 
quite as absurd as to decide upon the 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality 
of an act of Congress without refer- 
ence to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is only by the lights of Eng- 
lish law that the Constitution can be 
correctly read. It was to preserve for 
themselves and their children the great 
bulwarks of English law and liberty 
that our forefathers did the mighty 
deeds of the Revolution. In their pe- 
titions to the Crown and to parliament, 
and in their remonstrances addressed to 
the people of England, they declared, 
a thousand times, that all they sought 
was to vindicate their right to the pro- 
tection of English law. This was the 
claim put in for the Colonies by the 
British statesmen who took the side of 
our forefathers, such as Chatham, 
Burk, and Barre. This was what the 
fight began about. Our fathers claim- 
ed the English principles of liberty, 
and the common law of England as 
their inalienable birthright. Among 
the grievances set forth by the Decla- 


ration of Independence are these : “ He 
(the king) has combined with others 
to subjugate us to a jurisdiction fo- 
reign to our (the British) Constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our (the Bri- 
tish) laws, giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation.” “ For 
abolishing the free system of English 
laws.” “For taking away our char- 
ters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally the 
forms of uur government.”—(See,Jour- 
nul of First Colonial Congress.) The 
oommon law of England was not only 
the basis of the Revolution, but it is 
the basis of our Constitution ; and to 
understand it rightly we must look be- 
yond the instrument itself, to that great . 
charter of liberty which embodied the 
common law of England. This is the 
rule of interpretation affirmed by every 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
until the hour of misfortune and shame 
which elevated the present incumbent 
to the chair. Hear the Supreme Court 
of the olden days: “At the adoption 
of the Constitution there were no States 
in this Union, the basis of whose juris- 
prudence was not essentially that of 
the common law (of England) in its 
widest meaning.”—3 Peters, 446, 8. 
“It is also the basis on which the fe- 
deral system of jurisprudence was 
erected by the Constitution, as at the 
time defined and settled in England.”— 
5 Cranch, 222 ; and 3 Wheaton, 221. 
The Journal of the First Meeting of 
Congress, in 1774, which was publish- 
ed by order, and verified by the auto 
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graph of its Secretary, has prefixed, in 
its title page, a medallion, of which the 
fullowing is a fac-simile ; 


Here we see the magna charta of 
England was the pedestal on which 
the column and cap of American liber- 
ty was raised, supported by the twelve 
colonies, assembled by their delegates, 
and declaring that “on this we rely”— 
“ this we will defend.” 

The eminent Judge Baldwin, of the 
United States Supreme Court, says: 
“I find a weight of political authority, 
which my mind cannot resist, and so 
feel bound to trace the great work of 
the fathers of the Revolution back to 
its source in the common law, the mag- 
na charta and Constitution of England, 
the basis and pattern of our own.” The 
same eminent jurist says, in another 
place : 

“Taking it as already apparent that in 
1774 and 1776 our Constitution was the Eng- 
lésh Constitution, and the free system of English 
government was the common law then, and 
that system to yet be the law of the Jand, by 
the authority of the States, the Constitution, 
the acts of Congress, and the adjudication of 
this court. It is in this law that we find the 
rules of interpretation of acts of Assembly 
and of Congress; of public and private 
grants, charters, compacts, and to which we 
resort as the standard to make our decisions 
in all cases, where it has not been altered by 
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established usage, or legislative power.” 


Our Constitution is of itself proof of - 
the views here set forth by Judge 
Baldwin, It abounds with not only 
ideas and principles which are avow- 
edly English, but with phrases which, 
like that of the habeas corpus, are unin- 
telligible except to Englishmen, or Am- 
ericans familiar with English law. To 
attempt to read our Constitution with- 
out this constant recurrence to English 
history and law, is more than foolish- 
ness, it is a crime. It is to be wilfully 
blind. What is “a bill of attainder” 
—what are “high crimes and misde- 
meanor”—what is “trial by jury’— 
what are “cases in law and equity’— 
what is “ felony”—without the English 
law books? What is “the right to 
keep and bear arms”—the “ security 
against unreasonable searches?” What 
is “ probable cause”—what is “being 
put twice in jeopardy of life and limb;” 
what is “due process of law ;” what 
is “speedy and public trial ;’ what 
the accused “being informed of the 
nature and cause of his accusation ;” 
what is “ confronted with witnesses ;” 
what is “excessive bail ;” what “ex- 
cessive fines ;” what “cruel and unu- 
sual punishments ;” what do all these 
things mean, without a recurrence to 
English law books and to English pre- 
cedents? We cannot, however, mar- 
vel that “Chief Justice” Chase should 
want to get rid of English law books, 
and English ‘precedents, in explaining 
our laws, for they condemn all men 
like himself to the felon’s dungeon, or, 
at least, to the pains and penalties of 
impeachment, The old rules and pre- 
cedents, which have guided the Su- 
preme Court in its decisions since the 
foundation of the Union, nay, since the 
establishment of government on this 
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continent, are to be set aside and tram- 
pled under foot, by a set of political 
demagogues, who were not even law- 
yers when they ascended to the bench! 
What would have been the astonish- 
ment and disgust of the people, had 
they been told that the time would 
come when the Federal Constitution 
would be so construed by the Supreme 
Court as to give them less liberty than 
they enjoyed under the laws of Eng- 
land? How quickly would they have 
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rejected that Constitution, could they 
have foreseen that the Supreme Court 
would one day deny the precedents of 
English law and liberty, for the pur- 
poses of oppression? It is, indeed, a- 
sad day for this people, when the Chiet 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is a political demagogue 
instead of a judge !—a mere purtizan 
politician instead of a lawyer of pro- 
bity and learning | 





“SLAVERY” AND BONDOCRACY. 


Tur ears of the North have been as- 
sailed, for a third of a century, with 
clamors against the slaveocracy of the 
South.” Three billions of property in 
slaves was held by, perhaps, six hun- 
dred thousand slaveholdeis, who were 
denounced as the “slaveocracy.” But 
the North has converted this three bil- 
lions of slave property into United 
States Bonds, held by, say a hundred 
thousand people, now called the “ bond- 
ocracy ” 

Let us weigh these two ocracies in 
the balance, and see which is really of 
the most service to our country. The 
property of the “ slaveocracy” was 
productive, paid taxes, made sugar, 
molasses, cotton cloths, &c., &c., cheap, 
and gave employment to millions of 
northern laborers. The property of the 
bondocracy is non-productive, pays no 
taxes, makes everything that the peo 
ple eat, drink, or wear, dear, and fas- 
tens upon the necks of the people a 


burden of taxes heavier than any other 
people on the face of the earth endure. 
Let us see what the slaveocracy did 
for our country. Its productions gave 
more than two-thirds of the revenue of 
the country. It produced more than 
two-thirds of the export wealth of the 
country. It employed, with the larg- 
est profits, more than two-thirds of the 
capital of the North. It employed, di- 
rectly and indirectly, three-quarters of 
the laborers of the North. It gave 
higher wages to labor, and made all 
articles of living cheap. It poured a 
tide of plenty over the land, while it 
freighted our ships on every sea, and 
multiplied profit and gain to every 
class. It kept four millions of negroes 
at work for the benefit of the white 
race, at a cost so small per head, that 
nearly all the fruits of their labor went 
into commerce, and swelled the coffers 
of the rich men of the North, while 
giving abundant employment to north- 
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ern industry. The “slaveocracy,” in 
fact, produced six-sevenths of the 
freight of the United States, while the 
North owned more than five-sixths of 
the tonage. Thatis, the “ slaveocracy” 
furnished nearly all the freight that 
employed the vast amount of northern 
capital embarked in the shipping busi- 
ness. Thus did the “slaveocracy” 
give employment to the following ar: 
my of northern laborers : 

1. To the thousands engaged in cut- 
ting ship timber, and rafting to mar- 
ket. 

2. To ship-builders, master mechan- 
ics, and journeymen, 

3. To shipping-merchants, wilh the 
hundreds of thousands of sailors, load- 
ers, draymen, porters, clerks and book. 
keepers they employ. 

4. Owners of wharf property, and 
the laborers employed by them. 

5. Pilots and their families, 

6. Caulkers and their families, 

4. Sail-makers and their families. 

8. Rope-makers and their families. 

9 Ship-painters. 

10. The great army of grocers, tail- 
ors, shoemakers, &c., &c., who find 
business in supplying all these arti- 
zans and laborers with the articles of 
living. 

1]. Importers, and the vast number 
of clerks, book-keepers, &c., employed 
by them. 

12. Farmers and the hands they em- 
ploy, whose productions are made of 
great demand to supply the wants of 
hundreds of thousands who are em- 
ployed through the commerce support- 
ed by the States of the “slaveocracy.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the in- 
creasing business and wealth of the 
United States has kept pace with the 
staples of the “slaveocracy.” 
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In 1820 there were only one million 
five hundred thousand slaves, who pro- 
duced but 225,000 bales of cotton, and 
the tonnage business of the United 
States was then only 47,784 tons. In 
1856 the “slave” population had in- 
creased to over three millions, and the 
cotton crop had gone up to 3,527,846 
bales, and the tonnage of the United 
States had risen to 469,393 tons. The 
manufacturing wealth of the North has 
also kept pace with the precise in- 
crease of the productions of the “ slave- 
ocracy.” 

In 1803 the value of the cotton crop 
was $7,920,000 ; and the value of our 
manufactures was then $2,309,000. In 
1859 the value of this single staple of 
the “slaveocracy” had increased to 
$161,434,923 ; and our manufactures 
had correspondingly gone up to $32,- 
471,927. In 1820, when the “ slave- 
ocracy” produced but 225,000 bales of 
its staple, we built but 534 vessels 
but in 1858, when the staple of the 
“slaveocracy” had increased to over 
three millions of bales, we built 1,225 
vessels. These figures give us some 
idea of the extent to which the “ slave- 
ocracy” has employed the capital and 
industry of the North; and besides, 
the “slaveocracy” depended chiefly 
upon the North for its manufactured 
wares of alldescriptions. The treasu- 
ry tables of 1850 show that we sold 
the “slaveocracy” that year $240,000,- 
000 worth of our manufactured goods. 
We also suld them $106,000,000 worth 
of imported goods, which we paid for 
in foreign countries chiefly with their 
productions. Our total business with 
the “slaveocracy” that year was $462,- 
560,394. This is but a mere outline 
of what the “slaveocracy” has done 
for norther capital, northern industry, 
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and the northern laboring man. Ithas 
employed his skill, while it has sup- 
plied him with cheap cotton, sugar, 
molasses, rice and tobacco. Indeed it 
supplied him indirectly with cheap 
meat, coffee, tea, and every other arti- 
cle of necessity or luxury. This is 
what the “ slaveocracy” has done for us. 
Now, what has the bondocracy done? 

It has destroyed three-fifths of our 
commerce. 

It has almost annihilated those sta- 
ples of the ‘'slaveocracy” which were 
the basis of nearly all our wealth and 
prosperity. 

It has raised the price of clothing 
more than one hundred per cent. 

It has raised the taxes more than 
five hundred per cent. 

And the bondocracy insists that the 
poor shall pay the taxes of the rich. 
It says the man who has half a million 
of dollars in United States bonds shall 
not pay any tax on this vast wealth, 
while the poor man, who has nothing 
but his humble cottage and his few 
acres of land, shall bear -the heaviest 
burdens. 

This is the way the bondocracy serves 
the poor. The “slaveocracy” produced 
staples which gave the poor laboring 
man plenty of employment, with the 
cheapest cost of good living, while the 
bondocracy sweeps these staples almost 
out of existence. The bondocracy has 
also swept the very form of free gov- 
ernment, established by our fathers, 
out of existence, and established a 
shoulder-strap governmeni upon its 
ruins, It has murdered more than a 
million of white men to destroy that 
property of the “slaveocracy” which 
was the basis of all our commerce, in. 
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dustry, and prosperity. It has, we re- 
peat, converted the three billions of 
productive property held by the “ slave- 
ecracy” into non-productive pieces of 
paper, or United States bonds. It has 
converted the property of the “ slave- 
ocracy,” which was such a blessing 
and profit to the white race, into a 
sourg f poverty and oppression to 
the: And the bondocracy 
proposes tu keep on until it has made 
the white man only the equal of the 
negro. The gover: nent of the bond- 
ocracy is now expending two millions 
and a-half of the white man’s money a 
day, to keep the negro in idleness, 
which also means to compel the white 
man to work to support this idle, non, 
producing negro. The “slaveocracy” 
helped to make this land the abode of 
universal prosperity, happiness, and 
plenty. The bondocracy has convert- 
ed it into a Golgotha. 

In the days of the “slaveocracy” 
there were gentlemen in the land. In 
this reign of the bondocracy, the civi- 
lities, almost the decencies of life are 
ignored, and men pass by each other 
in the street with the shy, sullen man- 
ners of a thief or a murderer, This 
government was founded chiefly by the 
“slaveocracy ;” it has been destroyed 
by the bondocracy. Washington was 
a “slaveocrat ;” Ben Butler is a bond- 
ocrat. Behold the difference! The 
Black Republicans tell us that “ the 
slaveocracy ruled this country for six- 
ty years ;” and what a splendid coun- 
try it was at the end of that rule! 
God in mercy spare us from imagining 
what it will be after sixty years of the 
rule of the bondocracy ! 
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(BY MRS. G. H. M‘LEOD.) 


“ Mother. it is cold standing guard to-night ; but the relief will soon be ronnd, ‘Standing 
Guard, Mother.’”—[{Hospital Scenes. 


The light was dim—the night far spent, 
The sick and wounded slept, 

Save one, by whom a watcher lone 
Her loving vigil kept. 

Loving, although she scarcely knew 
The name of that poor boy, 

She knew a mother soon must weep 
The loss of earthly joy. 


With gentle touch she put the hair 
Back from the childish brow, 

Wishing a mother’s lips might kiss 
Its marble fairness now. 

She bent to hear each whispered tone, 
A mem’ry to be kept 

For her who in her peaceful home, 
Calmly unconscious slept. 


**Qh! mother, I have said the prayer : 

You taught me, every night, 

And sometimes twice, as I kept watch 
Beside the camp-fire bright. 

It is very cold, dear mother, 
Standing guard here alone, 

But the relief will soon be round, 
I hear the pass-word, ‘Home.’ 


** My home! oh, mother I shall come 

When the next battle’s fought, 

Almost as soon as the glad news 
Of victory is brought! 

This staff is broken, wet with blood, 
Your boy’s blood, mother dear ; 

I held it clasped close to my heart, 
Without a single fear. 


« But it was shot from out my grasp, 
And borne towards the sky, 
I'll make a stronger, better one, 
From which our flag shall fly.” 
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For a brief time, he laid so still, 
It seemed as if he slept 

That sleep which knows no waking here, 
And but its semblance kept. 


Through tears the lonely watcher gazed 
Upon the fair young face, 

On which as yet life’s darker scenes 
Had left no impure trace. 

Softly she kissed the death cold lips 
A mother might not press, 

And cut from off the waving hair 
One soft and curling tress. 


“Mother!” again he murmured low, 

“Say is it almost light? 

Dear mother, it is very cold 
Here standing guard to-night! 

Standing guard, mother,” that sweet word 
Was all that mortal ear, 

Though wildly strained in yearning love, 
On earth might ever hear ; 


The boy’s last watch below was kept, 
And at the Golden Gate 

The angel who kept watch that night 
Needed no longer wait. 





REPUBLICAN FREEDOM. 


O, the air is loaded with sulphur, 
With powder and ball, and shot, 

And these are the emblems of freedom, 
O, name which our fathers begot! 


—_—o:-——- 
EPIGRAM. 


If thou canst love and live alone, 
Thy soul is not like mine, 

My heart is not a senseless stone, 
To lie alone like thine, 
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COST OF ROYALTY TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND.* 


Encanp has at least one happy fa- 
mily, a most thriving and fruitful fa- 
mily, which, by the prospect of pro- 
gression it holds out, would be able to 
supply all Europe with kings an1 
queens for centuries to come, if we 
may believe in such a long life to Bri- 
tish monarchy : 

No. l. The Queen, Alexandria Vic- 
toria, was born May 24, 1819. 

2. Prince Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, was born August 26, 1819. 

The twain were married at the age 
of 21, on the 10th of February, 1840. 
The issue has been : 

3. Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, 
born Nov. 21, 1840. 

4. Albert Edward, born November 
9, 1841. 

5. Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 
1843, 

6. Alfred Ernest Albert, born August 
6, 1844. 

7. Helena Augusta Victoria, born 
May 25, 1846. 

8. Louisa Caroline Alberta, born 
March 18, 1848. 

9. Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
born May 1, 1850. 


10. A son, whose name we forget, 


born April 7, 1853. 

Eight children, four sons and four 
daughters, in thirteen years, and all 
alive and well. 





* This article was written in 1853, but never 
before published. Since that date there have 
been changes by death and. otherwise in the 
Royal Family of England, but we prefer to pub- 
lish the paper as originally written. 


We attach numbers to this list, in 
order to simplify the arrangement for 
the reader, as it would be a matter of 
difficulty to remember the names and 
titles of the various members of the 
Queen’s family. 

No. 1 has her private purse annual- 
ly replenished by the introduction of 
£60,000 sterling, or $300,000. Besides 
this, she occupies, free of expense, four 
or five various residences, being quite 
a ubiquitous character, and supposed 
to inhabit all four together The names 
of these domicils are, Buckingham Pa- 
lace, St. James’s Palace, Windsor Cas- 
tle, and the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
Her tradesmen’s bills and household 
are exclusive of this private purse, and 
all these items being summed up for 
the year, is given in “Thom’s official 
Directory” as costing Great Britain 
£371,800 sterling, or $1,859,900. 

No. 2, who is consort of No. 1, en- 
joys an annual privy purse of £40,000, 
with the priviiege of residing at any 
or all of those establishments men- 
tioned, at the will of his wife, the afore- 
said No. 1. Besides these emoiuments, 
No. 2 is titled a Field Marshal in the 
British Army, Colonel of the Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, Chief Steward of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, Chancellor of a Universi- 
ty, and many other productive titles, 
each of which is synonymous with, 
and indicative of, a round number of 
English thousands. , 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 and 10, step- 
ped into this sublunary sphere with 
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not only a silver spoon in each mouth, 
but with £19,000, ($50,000,) annuity, 
until they become of age, when their 
incomes, as duly recognized and ac- 
credited children of Nos. 1 and 2, will 
be augmented to between £30,000 and 
£50,000. 

Of this interesting group, which go 
up from No. 10, or come down from 
No. 3, with a precise regularity in 
height, like “steps of stairs,” No. 4 is 
titled Prince of Wales, Prince cf the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Duke of Saxony, Duke of Corn- 
wall, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, 
Earl of Chester, Earl of Dublin, Baron 
of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, Great 
Steward of Scotland, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, heir 
apparent to the Crown of number one, 
and, as we see by the papers, has been 
gazetted as General, or Major-General, 
in the British army, which appoint- 
ment, of itself, independent of his other 
numerous salaries, commands some 
half million of dollars. 

The Queen’s mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, annually receives £32,000, with 
the residence of Frogmore Lodge, 
Windscr, from her daughter’s subjects, 
and other members of the royal family, 
relations connected with it, as uncles, 
aunts, and cousins to number one, of 
the list received from the Exchequer 
of the British people, sums amounting 
in the gross to two hundred and forty- 
one thousand pounds annually. 

Besides the royal family there are a 
vast number of offices to which no du- 
ties whatever are attached, the hold- 
ers of which, without either employ- 
ment or respunsibility, have only to 
receive the salaries and emolument. 
Of this description is the Chief-Justice- 
ship in Eyre, north of Trent, with asa- 


lary of two thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds ; the Keeper of the Signet 
in Ireland, with a salary of one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds ; the office 
of Lord Justice-General in Scotland, 
held for many years by persons not 
even ir the profession of law. 

Next to offices of this cast, are those 
of which the salaries are vastly dis- 
proportioned to the employment, and 
of which the duties are discharged 
wholly by deputy. This forms a very 
numerous class. As specimens of sine- 
cures of this character, we may men- 
tion the Auditorship of the Exchequer, 
with a salary of four thousand pounds; 
the Registership of the Admiralty, with 
a salary of ten thousand pounds ; the 
Clerkship of the Pells, with a salary 
of three thousand pounds; and the 
Tellerships of the Exchequer. Many 
offices in the courts ot justice belong 
to this head, and we may also adda 
host of Commissioners for the Collec- 
tion of the Revenue, the Receivers of 
Taxes, and Distributers of Stamps. 
But the chief nidus is in the colonies. 
The duties of nearly all offices in the 
West Indies were always discharged 
by deputy, while the principal resided 
in England. They formed an immense 
branch of patronage to the Crown. It 
is impossibie to estimate correctly 
their total value, the incomes being 
paid in fee, received by the deputy, 
who stipulates to pay a fixed annual 
sum to the principal. The total value 
of colonial sinecures, exclusive of those 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of 
France, and Malta, has been estimated 
at £76,546. 

The following statement, taken from 
the supplementary Report of the Com 
mittee of Public Expenditure, in 1809, 
shows the nett value of the principa] 
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sinecures in the gift of the Crown and 
otherwise, at that time : 
In the English law courts, not ge- 


nerally in the gift of the crown. £62,462 
Sinecures in England, not in law 


Ditto in Scotland 
Ditto in Ireland 
To which add Colonial Sinecures. 


or $1,782,775. 


Having spoken of sinecures, we come 
next to their natural offspring, rever- 
sions. It was very natural that the 
holders of situations, to which large 
emoluments and no duties were at- 
tached, should not only wish to pre- 
serve them during their lives, but also, 
if possible, transmit them to their rela- 
tives and friends after their death ; 
hence originated grants in reversion, 
Another reason, however, may be as- 
signed. Ministers not having situa- 
tions in sufficient abundance to satisfy 
all their adherents, endeavored to sa- 
tisfy them by anticipation. Those for 
whom they could not immediately pro- 
vide, they satisfied by obtaining grants 
from the king, making them the heirs 
of places at the death of those who 
then possessed them. 

The absurdity of this practice is suf- 
ficiently obvious. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous than to appoint per- 
sons to office who were, perhaps, still 
in the nursery, and of whose future ca- 
pabilitics it was impossible to have 
any knowledge. To be sure, many of 
these reversionary situations had no 
duties attached to them, and, of course, 
it could not be of much importance by 
whom they were discharged. 

From the large emoluments of sine- 
cures, and the granting of them in re- 
version, have originated many ludi- 
crous incongruities. Many Noble Lords 
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and their sons, Right Honorable and 
Honorable Gentlemen, fill the offices of 
Clerks, Tide-Waiters, Harbor-Masters, 
Searchersf Guagers, Packers, Craners, 
Wharfingers, Prothonotaries, and other 
degrading situations, according to 
English estimation. Some of these of- 
fices are filled by women, by fine la- 
dies, too; some by children. There 
was one fine lady, a Baroness, who was 
Sweeper of the Mall in the Park, for 
£340 a year; Lady Arabella Heneago 
was Chief Usher in the Court of Exche- 
quer ; and the Honorable Louisa Brown- 
ing, and Lady B. Martyn, were Custos 
Brevium in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Then, again, of Noble Lords, the Duke 
of Grafton was Sealer in the King’s 
Bench, at £2,886 a year; Lord Wal- 
singham was in the petty oflice of 
Comptroller of First Fruits in the Court 
of Exchequer ; and Lord W. Bentinck 
was Clerk of the Pipe, part of whose 
duty it is to attend the man who holds 
up the Lord Chancellor’s robe. 

We will give a summary statement 
of sinecure offices, pensions, and re- 
versions, exclusive of allowances to 


naval and military officers and their 


relatives, on account of naval or mili- 
tary service, as they stood in 1830: 


Royal Family 

Pensions gri.nted by parliament as 
compensation for eminent pub- 
lic services 

Pensions limited by law to £95,000 

Pensions paid out of the Scotch 


93,990 
66,000 


35,588 
62,049 


58,248 


Pe.sions, Ireland 

Sundry other pensions, paid out 
of 44 per cent duties, ete 

Pensions of the nature of compen- 
sation for the loss of offices in 
England 

Ditto in Ire'and 

Pensions in the nature of superan- 
nuations for services in the pub- 
lic offices 

Total value of sinecure offices.... 

Total amount of offices granted 
‘in reversion, and of pensions on 


12,020 
89,245 


97,271 
356,555 
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the Irish pension list for more 


than one lite 140,524 


coesces £1,403,490 


When the reader has reflected on 
this enormous sum, which excludes all 
salaries, properly so called, and allow- 
ances for naval and military services, 
let him reflect upon the statement of 
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Mr. Preston, who asserted that every 
eighteen pounds abstracted in this man- 
ner from the people, deprives jive per- 
sons of sustenance; whence it follows 
that 381,525 persons are deprived of 
sustenance by pensioners and sinecurists 
alone in England. 
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A gentleman has addressed us the 
following note : 


*C. Cuauncrey Burr, Esq. : 

“T would kindly and respectfully suggest 
that you carefully aod conscientiously con- 
sider whether you could not do more service 
to our cause by using more mild and mode- 
rate language in your able and pointed arti- 
cles in Tae OLp Guarp. 

*¢ Yours in the cause of Democracy, 

“J, L. Cc.” 


Our friend sends us a copy of Tue 
Oxv Guarp, in which the words “ trai- 
tor,” “scoundrel,” &c., applied to Sum- 
ner & Co., are marked as being objec- 


tiunable. We made the following re- 
ply, which we think it best to publish 
in this place : 

New York, August 16th, 1865. 
My Dear Sir: 

I thank you for the suggestions in 
your nove on the margin of Tue Op 
Guarp, and in answer, I will briefly 
state that the hard words of which you 
complain are not used carelessly, or 
without design. The name of éraitor, 
for instance, which the usurpers try 
to fix upon us, I hurl back in their own 
face, with what I believe to be a be- 


coming indignation. The error on our 
part, I conceive, has been that we have 
allowed the real traitors to put us on 
the defensive, and keep us there, by 
the impudence and rapidity of their 
charges, while we have replied in lan- 
guage so weak and mild as to leave 
upon the mind of the masses an im- 
pression of our weakness, or of what 
is still more dangerous, perhaps, our 
cowardice. Their only style of con- 
troversy is assault and baltery, which 
we must confess has proved very ef- 
fective, by arousing the attention and 
carrying away the feelings of the mass- 
es. I think our true policy is to meet 
these rascals on their own ground, 
and charge back their attackg with 
force and defiance. If I wrote alone 
for the select few, who possess culti- 
vated intellects, I should undoubtedly, 
in many cases, soften my style. Iam 
not a stranger to the style you recom- 
mend, My long pursued literary ha- 
bits and studies have, indeed, made 
that style of compusition more natural 
and agreeable to niy own taste. But 
I am contendivg with a set of fellows 
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who have no weapon of attack or de- 
fense but to bellow out at us “trai- 
tors,” “rebels,” “ villains,” &&. While 
we are attempting to show by mild 
argument that we are not ¢raifors nor 
rebels, they run off with the ears and 
sympathy of the crowd. My expe- 
rience and my reason teach me that I 
have no alternative but to quit the 
field altogether, or to burl back the 
epithets up n the heads of the guilty 
wretches to whom they truly belong. 
I believe Sumner to be a traitor and a 
scoundrel, a base wretch, who is an 
enemy to his country, and a traducer 
of the patriotism of just men; and 1 
think the true policy is to hold him up 
in his true character. When I call 


him a traitor and a scoundrel, I know 
and mean just what I say, and am pre- 
pared, at all times, to stand by my 


words. The language I apply to him 
is not the ebullition of petulence or 
spite, but the deliberately chosen words 
of a well-settled conviction. And I 
know that he would much rather I 
would write a folio volume of mild ar- 
gument against him than to stamp 
these awful words, so expressive of 
his real character, upon him. When 
he calls me a traitor, he knows that he 
lies. That is the word. When I call 
him one, he knows that I tell the truth. 

It is by calling hard names that 
these conspirators got the walk nearly 
all to themselves ; and but for a few 
journals, like Tae Op Gvarp, they 
would keep it forever. A great French- 
man once said : “ Let them write as 
many books against me as they please, 
but for God’s sake don’t Jet them hol 
low out at me in the street, there goes 
a scoundrel.” 

The mild Melancthon was of the 
same religious belief as Martin Luther, 
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and yet Melancthon did very little in 
his mild way to start and keep going 
the great Reformation, because he 
would not, like Luther, throw his ink- 
stand at the devil’s head, nor “ go to the 
Diet at Wormes, though it rains devils 
and Duke Georges as thick as the tiling 
on the house.” You must consider, my 
dear friend, that I am engaged in 
throwing inkstands at the devil’s head; 
nay, at the heads of legions of devils. 
I must throw hard to be felt. The 
great models to be followed by those 
who would successfully combat great 
and powerful wrongs, are such bold 
and defiant assailers 2s Jonn Wickliffe, 
William Dysse, and Machiavelli, who 
went at their opponents with words as 
hard as cannon balls. It is a great 
mistake to underrate the enormous 
crime of those who are striving to 
overthrow the grand principle of self- 
government in our country. They are 
traitors, not only to the legalized forms, 
but to the sacred principles of freedom 
If ever a set of men deserved to be 
execrated here, and damned hereafter, 
these are they. If there was any se- 
verer word than scoundrel, that too 
would belong to them. If it were pos- 
sible, we should make the very atmos- 
phere scream around them, with such 
just epithets as traitor! knave! dcema- 
gogue! scoundrel! Applied to such 
villains, no language can be too se- 
vere to be in good taste. It would un- 
doubtedly be very bad taste to apply 
such words to men who do not deserve 
them. But these spoilers of our coun- 
try righteously deserve all that human 
ingenuity and power can bestow, from 
an epithet to a halter. We have more 
than once silenced a whole car-load of 
these brawling demagogues, who were 
threatening our life, by boldly thun- 
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dering out at them, that they were a 
set ot knaves and traitors who ought to 
be hanged! Thousands of Democrats 
have been mobbed, and some killed, 
while mildly expostulating with the 
human brutes. There is a want of sa- 
gacity, or a want of pluck, in the gently 
dealing policy with such men. They 
take your gentleness for a confession 
of weakness. No, my friend, we must 
deal with these hard times with hard 
words. We must not have mercy up- 
on those who have no mercy upon our 
country. We must dare to call men 
and things by their right names It 
will not do to stand upon the point of 
good manners with those who mean 
to ruin our country, and who would be 
delighted te cut our throats. Among 


gentlemen we must scrupulously use 


the words of gentlemen. But how is 
it when forced to unmask the villainy 
ef traitors, assassins and thieves? 
Then good policy, and good taste, and 
good pluck, as well as rhetorical ne- 
cesgzity, require us to suit our words 
to the subject. I have hunted through 
the dictionary, and I can find no words 
which so well express the character 
of a traitor and a scoundrel as ¢raitor 
and scoundrel. And when I put these 
words where they belong, I cannot be 
guilty of the bad taste of applying 
them apologetically. In the midst of 
this reign of despotism and treason, 
let us not only mean what we say, but 
say what we mean. Our crime is that 
we have not spoken boldly enough. 


IN HARD TIMES, 
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We have not used hard words enough 
to do justice to the hard necessities of 
the hour. The usurpers have kept us 
on the defensive, not by their argu- 
ments, but by their epithets. That they 
have done so, is our own fault. We 
have combatted them with whisperings. 
We have tried to roll back the savage 
tide of revolution with good taste. We 
have resisted the cataract of blood with 
straws. We have met the hosts of des- 
potism with gentle words. We have 
seen our laws overthrown and our 
country assassinated ; and we have: 
“roared as gently as sucking doves.” 
O, there is no blood in us, or our cheeks 
would burn with shame! Instead of 
seizing the usurpers by the throat, we 
have allowed them to drive us into 
holes, where we crouch supinely stu- 
dying what kind of mild words we can 
invent to address to them! Thank 
God, I have known a time in the his- 
tory of my country, when it would not 
have been good taste to break any man’s 
head, but that time was not the pre- 
sent. When the law is overthrown, 
there is a right of self-defense in every 
man’s own muscle—a divine and eter- 
nal right! We need not study much 
about good taste in using it either ; and 
when we speak of such men as Sum- 
ner, it is the highest point of good taste 
to say traitor and scoundrel, because it 
is the highest point of absolute truth 
to call them so. 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Cuauncey Burr, 
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Betne weary of the eternal round of 
war—vof the recitals about surrendered 
men, and outraged women, and starving 
children—of the slaughter of victo- 
rious generals, and the insults to de- 
feated gentlemen—of the plundering 
philosophy of “reconstruction,” and 
the beastly avarice of “ loyal” piety— 
being weary, and sick, and ashamed 
of all these things, I flew to my libra- 
ry for some companion, some old book, 
in the society of which I might forget 
the vice and abomination of the pre- 
sent time. Friendly fate guided my 
hand to a tattered Greck copy of the 
poems of Anacreon ; and I said, of all 
books this will serve me best. Even 
its language, thank God, is unknown 
to the human brutes that have made 
my country horrible, Here I shall not 
read of man-killing generals, of idiot 
provost marshals, of woman-murdering 
soldiers, nor of vengeance-breathing 
ministers. And here, too, more won- 
derful still, I shall read of a man who, 
instead of getting up wars to rob peo- 
ple of their money, abs»lutely despised 
and repudiated the “root of all evil.” 
For when Polycartes made him a pre- 
sent of what was to him a large sum, 
he kept it two sleepless nights, and 
then carried it back to the donor, and 
asked him to take it again, saying that 
great as the sum was, it was not sufli- 
cient to pay a man for the trouble of 
keeping it. That was a lesson for 
philusophers—a lesson that might save 
many a miser’s soul from hell, if he 
would only profit by it. It is, 1 am 
afraid, true that Anacreon was fear- 


fully given to tippling, and to beauti- 
ful women. But then, was it not bet- 
ter to be engaged in this kind of thing 
than to be employed in the business of 
killing men, burnivg wheat fields, and 
then winding up in scheming to see 
how we may steal what fields we did 
not burn? Yes, verily! So I said 
Anacreon is the antidote for these dis- 
eases of ambition, avarice, and re- 
venge. I will fly from this company 
of blood, and despotism, and lies, and 
sit down with this old companion of 
my school-boy days. He shall teach 


me how to despise, if not to forget, the 


villainy of my surroundings. How 
gladly would I accept his kind invita- 
tion : 

Here in this myrtlo shade, 

Our beds of lotus laid, 

Let me at ease recline, 

While love brings rosy wine, 

His tunic sweetly bound 

With Popyrus around. 


For, like a chariot wheel, 

” Life’s sands away will steal ;- 
A little dust will lie 
To tell the passer by 
Our bones are here dissolved, 
And we to earth resolved. 

How delightful to recline upon a bed 
of myrtle, with Cupid for a cup-bearer! 
Couches made of flowers and sweet 
herbs were favorite places of repose 
in Anacreon’s time. Horace refers to 
this custom in these lines : 

Or whether crowned on beds of flowers, 
Mirth softly drives the easy hours, 
And cheers thy spirits with the choicest bowl ; 

While thus engaged with love and 
wine, with his brow wearing a crown 
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of flowers, Aracreon reflects upon the 
folly of those who spend their days in 
a murdering pursuit of glory, for the 
purpose of having flowers strewn upon 
them when they are dead : 

O why anoint the stones? 

Why crown the senseless bones, 

With bays and flowers fair, 

When life no more is there? 

Why wreaths of beauty spread 

On ashes of the dead? 

Anoint me while I live! 

To me the roses give ; 

And all the bays prepare, 

While yet my lovely fair" 

And I ourselves resign 

To love and rosy wine. 

The poet here refers to those sacri. 
fices which the Grecks called choas, or 
libations which they poured out on the 
tomb-stones of the dead. A perfectly 


literal prose translation of the verses 
reads thus: “ What does it avail thee 
to anoint a stone; aud what to pour 
vain libations on the earth? Anoint 
me rather while yet I live: and cover 
my head with roses, and call my fair 


companion. Q, love ! before my going 
there, to the revels of the shades be. 
low, let me dissipate my cares.” Who 
will deny that this is a far happier 
way, a far more decent, and even Chris- 
tian way of spending one’s life than in 
killing men, and in robbing their gran- 
eries and larders? What a brute 
and fuol is he who spends his life in 
murdcring his fellow-inen for the sake 
of having brutes and fools, like him- 
self, throw flowers on his grave, after 
the worms have eaten up his flesh, and 
his bones are turned to dust! What 
is fame? Anacreon, who did nothing 
all his lis life but repose on beds of 
swect-scented herbs, drinking fine wine, 
and kissing beautiful women, and in 
writing verse celebrating his tippling 
and his amours, stiJl achieved a fame 
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which has lasted more centuries than 
the names of our ambitious cut-throats 
will years. Even so grave and so 
great a philosopher as Plato does not 
hesitate to apply to Anacreon the title 
of ho sophos Anakreon, i. e., “ the wise 
Anacreon.”” And so great was his 
fame while living that Hipparchus, son 
of the tyrant, Pisistratus, invited him 
to Athens, and sent a vessel on pur- 
pose to convey him to that court. So 
far as we know this was the only jour- 
ney ever undertaken by Anacreon. 
His life was spent in celebrating the 
joys of love and wine, and in laugh- 
ing at the fools who make ambition 
and glory the chief pursuit of man. 
While we do not hold up the example 
of Anacreon’s life as a model that ought 
to be followed, yet, as compared with 
the mad pursuit of wealth and conquest, 
we do say that it was wise and blame- 
less. How much better to be drunk 
the whole time of a man’s life than 
even to spend a single day of it in the 
aggressive business of murdering our 
fellow-men ! Better a thousand times 
to dream away the hours of being on 
the flowery beds of inglorious ease 
than to employ them in destroying the 
fruits of industry, and in slaughtering 
and starving innocent men, and help- 
less women and children, So let me 
sit here with Anacreon in my hand, 
despising the noisy shouts of fools re- 
joicing at victories over principle, ho- 
nor, and truth! Let me sit here laugh- 
ing at the slaves of avarice and ambi- 
tion! My laughter shall last as long 
as their glory. The scorn I have ut- 
tered shall be read and respected when 
their names are despised. The fame 
of their battles will turn to ashes. The 
paths of their legions shall be regard- 
ed as funeral marches over the grave 
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of liberty. Their own sons shall hate have committed. Is this people a dog 
them, and another generation shall ree that it should long continue in the 
paths of its present shame? 


verse the wheels of their despotism, 
and repair the abominations which they 
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ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, COMPARED WITH MODERN NORTHERN 
PAMPHLETS IN RELATION TO THE S9UTH. 


Axone the pamphlets and books, 
now rare, which appeared in England 
in relation to our revolutionary strug- 
gle, we took the titles of the following, 
which we found in various places in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, while 
traveling in these countries a few 
years ago: 

‘¢AmertcAN Resistance INDEFENSIBLE; & 


Sermon on Friday, 13th December, 1776, 
appointed for a General Fast.” 


‘¢ AMERICANS AGAINST LipeRTy ; or an Essay 
on the Nature and Principles of True Free. 
dom, showing that the Designs and Con- 
duct of the Americans tend only to tyran- 
ny and slavery. 1776.” 


It is curious as an illustration of 
the ingenuity and zeal with which the 
“friends of the government” will es- 
pouse the cause of despotism, and ma- 
lign those who are nobly seeking jus- 
tice and liberty. This pamphlet ac- 
cused our revolutionary fathers of 
seeking to establish despotism in the 
New World—just as we of the North 
have written thousands of pages to 
prove that the South were striving to 
establish a despotism. Was not this 
ever the “stop thief” cry of the real 
enemies of human freedom? But it is 


a laughable sight to see the real tyrant 
accusing his victims of seeking to es- 
tablish a despotism. It was laughable 
when this foolish essay was written in 
1776 in England, It is laughable now 
in 1865 in America. It is indeed grim 
and grotesque enough to see us accuse 
the South of despotism, at the very mo- 
ment when they are held tight under 
the point of our bayonet. When we 
ran over the pages of this pamphlet in 

England only six years ago, we little 

imagined that our own section of ihe 

Union would be so soon repeating the 

insolent folly. 

‘*Free Taoucats on the Proceedings of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, wherein their errors are 
exhibited, and their reasoning confuted. 
1775.” 

This pamphlet was undoubtedly po- 
pular with the great body of the Eng- 
lish people, who had the greatest con- 
tempt for our “ treasonous” forefathers. 
They were quite as violent against 
them as the great body of ignoramuses 
of the Republican party are towards 
the people of the South, merely be- 
cause they did not want to be ruled 
by Abolition and aggrarian ideas. 
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«Taxation No Tyranny; or an Answer to 
the Resolutions and Addresses to the Am- 
erican Congress. (By Dr. Samuel John- 
son.) 1775.” 


This pamphlet, by the “ old bear” of 
English literature, as clearly proves 
that our forefathers suffered no wrorg 
at the hands of the British Government 
as innumerable pamphlets from the 
northern press prove that the South 
has suffered no wrong from us. Dr. 
Johnson proved that taxation without 
representation was no tyranny, just as 
we seek to prove that to seek to des- 
troy the property institutions of the 
South, and then, when they wont stand 
it any longer, to go in for a general 
cutting of their throats, stealing of 
their spoons, finger-rings, and womens’ 
wardrobe, burning of their wheat-fields 
and dwellings! We sneer atold Sam 
Johnson’s pamphlet, just as all good 
and fair-minded meu will sneer at ours 
fifty years hence. 

«‘AmentcaN Patriotism further confronted 
with Reason, Scripture, and the Constitu- 
tion. (ByJ. Fletcher.) 1776.” 

This is an effort to prove from Rea, 
son, Scripture, and the British Consti- 
tution, that our forefathers were infi- 
dels, rebels, and traitors. It is suc- 
cessful in the same degree that simi- 
lar pamphlets published here in the 
North, against the South, are success- 
ful, in the line of truth and argument 
—and no wore. 

“Hypocrisy Unmaskep ; or a Short Enquiry 
into the Reiigious Complaints of our Ame- 
rican Colonies. 1776.” 

This accuses the Christian church 
members of the colony of being hypo- 
crites ; with precisely the same spirit, 
and with the same degree of intelli- 
gence that the late Presbyterian As- 
sembly of the North laid the same 
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charge at the doors of all the Christian 

people of the South. 

“* LicENTIOUSNESS UNMASKED. 1776.” 

This was a reply to Dr. Price’s cele- 
brated essay on civil liberty, and as- 
sumed that for a people to assert the 
right of self-government was not only 
foolishness but licentiousness. There 
was another pamphiet on this subject, 
entitled : 

“Toran Rervuration anp PorrricaL OvER- 
THROW OF Dr. Price; or Great Britain 
Successfully Vindicated against atl Ameri- 
can rebels and their sympathisers.” 

Does not this sound exactly like one 
of the legion list of pamphlets sent 
forth from our press in relation to the 
southern States ? 

‘*Westey’s Hymns for Loyal Americans, 
1781.” 

By “ Loyal Americans” was meant 
the same enemies of free government 
that go by that name now. 

«*Ciam oF THE AMERICAN Loyarists Review- 


ed and Maintained upon Uncontrovertible 
Law and Justice. 1788,” 


We saw advertised, not long since, 
in the New York papers, a pamphlet 
on the “Claims of the Southern Loy- 
alists,” which, we suppose, means such 
Yankees as have gone Sonth with the 
view of stealing the land and other 
property of the southern people. 
‘Concessions TO AMERICA THE BANE oF Bri- 

Tain. 1807” 

Some time ago a pamphlet was 
widely circulated in this country, 
entitled, “Concessions to the South.” 
A curiosity hunter would probably be 
alike bothered to find out either the 
British concessions to America, or the 
northern concessions to the South. 
They dwell in the imaginations of the 
mischievous and foolish alone. 
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‘ ConsmpERations on the Expediency of Ad- 
mitting Representatives from the Ameri- 
can Colonies into the House of Commons, 
1770." 


We are now quarreling about the 
expediency of admiting Representatives 
Srom the southern States into Congress. 


THE RIGHT OF A STATE TO TAX U. 8. BONDS, 


| October, 


Four years of the rule of the Republi- 
can party have rolled us beck over the 
space of ninety-five years and landed 
us where the tyranous government of 
Great Britain was in 1770 in relation 
to ourselves. This is the “ party of 
progress /” 





THE RIGHT OF A STATE TO TAX U. S. BONDS. 


Tue enunciation of the doctrine of 
equality of taxation, by all the recent 
Democratic State Conventions, has giv- 
en great alarm to the wiser heads of 


the Republican party. The New York 
Tribune tremblingly declares that 
“there is no knowing the mischief 
these clamors may create” Mischief 
to whom? Not to the people, not to 
the country, certainly ; but to a puliti- 
cal party, to a revolutionary faction, 
and to the individual thieves whu have 
plundered the federal treasury. The 
position of the Democratic party is, 
that all should share alike in the bur- 
dens of political society, according to 
the wealth they possess. That the 
man who is worth but one thousand 
dollars should be compelled to pay in 
taxes but one-tenth of what is demand- 
ed of the man who is worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, That every man should 
be fairly assessed according to his 
means to pay. In this old-fashioned 
doctrine the leaders of the Republican 
party see nothing but “mischief” It 
conflicts with their plans of building 
up an aristocracy of wealth, which 
shall have power to throw all the bur- 


dens upon the shoulders of the poor. 
It is the old European system of sub- 
jugating the people by taxation, intro- 
duced into the New World. When the 
Republican party in Congress passed 
the act to exempt United States Bonds 
from taxation, it meant toaim a subtle 
but effective blow at the libertics of 
the people. So intent'y was their 
heart set upon the oppressive scheme, 
that they bitterly snarled out “ traitor” 
at every ove who dared to raise a word 
against it. The oppression and injus- 
tice of the exemption of United States 
Bonds from all taxation, will be per- 
ceived by a simple example, viz.: A 
is a farmer worth $10,000, wiose pro- 
perty is all in houses, lands, &c., &c., 
7.¢@.,in taxable property ; but B, his 
neighbor, is worth $200,000, all in 
United States Bonds, or non-taxable 
property. Now, A, who is compara- 
tively a poor man, has to pay all the 
taxes, while his rich neighbor cunning- 
ly dodges all taxation by investing 
only in United States Bonds. A schvol- 
house is to be built in the neighbor- 
hood, and while B has, say, four more 
children than A to be educated, B es- 


. 
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capes all taxation, while the heavy bur- 
den falls upon his poor neighbor. That 
is, the poor man is taxed to educate 
the children of the rich man, who does 
not pay a cent to educate his own 
children. Take the case of a county, 
of 2,000 inhabitants, the wealth of 
which is estimated to be $5,000,000, 
two millions of which are in houses, 
lands, implements of industry, &c., 
while the other three millions are in 
United States Bonds, The bond-hold- 
ers are all rich men, and the others are 
small farmers and poor men ; the rich 
escape all taxation by throwing the 
whole burden upon the pyor. This is 
the programme of the Republican par- 
ty; but the Democracy propuse to 
tax United States Bonds, and thus make 
the rich pay their share of the burdens 
of socicty. Against this proposition 
the Republican leaders cry out as 
though hit in some vital part. The 
New York Tribune says : 


“Congress has no more right under the 


‘ Constitution to allow States to tax National 


securities ‘han it has to allow them to tax 
gold and silver coin, or legal tenders, or Gov- 
ernment ships and cannon.” 


Congress may, if it pleases, refuse 
to tax United States Bonds, but it has 
no power to prevent the States from 
taxing them, when the property of its 
citizens. The following words of Alex- 
ander Hamilton may help the editor of 
the Tribune to a better understanding 
of the subject : 


.“T am willing here to allow, in its full ex- 
tent, the justice of the reasoning which re- 
quires that the individual States should pos- 
sess an independent and uncontrolable au- 
thority to raise their own revenues for the 
supply of their own wants. And making 
this concession, I affirm that (with the sole 
exception of duties on imports and exports) 
they would, under the plan of the Convens 
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tion, (Constitution) retain that authority in 
the most absolute and unqualified sense ; 
and that an attempt on the part of the Na- 
tional Government to abridge them in the 
exercise of it would be a violent assumption 
of power, unwarranted by any Article or 
clause in the Constitution.”—[ Federalist, No, 
XXXL 

The same great authority, (great for 
the editor of the Tribune at least,) in 
commenting on the clause of the Con- 
stitution which declares that “No 
Slate shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duties on imports or ex- 
ports, except for the purpose of exccut- 
ing tts inspection laws,” says : 

‘The res‘riction in question amounts to 
what lawyers call a negative pregnant ; that is, 
@ negalive of one thing, and an affirmative of 
another ; @ negative of the authority of the 
States to impose taxes on imports and ex- 
ports, and an affirmative of their authority to 
impose them on ull other articles.” 


In a matter so self-evident, it is not 
necessary to multiply authorities, Un- 
der the Constitution, Congress has no 
power to restrict the States in taxa- 
tion, except in the matter of imports 
and exports. When the editor of the 
Tribune names “Governmeat ships 
and cannon,” he states an absurdity, 
because Government ships and cannon 
cannot be the property of the citizens 
of a State. If acitizen of a State ac- 
tually held property in, and derived an 
income from, Government ships and 
cannon, the-State would have a clear 
right to tax him for said property. 
But the editor of the Tribune is befog" 
ged with the thought that to deny 
Congress the right to restrict the States 
“ would be to make the Legislature of 
any State superior to the Nativnai Le- 
gislature.” Well, the Legislature of 
a State is superior to the National Le 
gislature, in all matters that were not 
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delegated to the Federal Government 
by the States. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority whatever over 
matters not delegated to it. For the 
general good the States gave to the 
Federal Government the exclusive 
right of taxing imports and exports, 
reserving to themselves the uncondi- 
tional right of taxing all other articles. 
This is the law in the matter, as laid 
down by Alexander Hamilton, the 
greatest authority that could be pro- 
duced to the party now in power in 
this country. This is not only law, it 
is the only view which common sense 
can possibly take in the premises. If 
Congress had power to restrict the 
States in the right of taxation, it would 
be in its power to very suddenly wipe 
out all the State Governments, by de- 
priving them of all revenue to carry 
themselves on. Indeed, if United States 
Bonds were exempt from taxation, and 
four-fifths of the citizens of a State 
should invest all their funds in these 
bonds, a burden would be thrown upon 
the other fifth which would suddenly 
bankrupt them, and bring the State 
Government to a complete end for the 
want of revenue to carry it on. There 
is a limit to the ability of a people to 
pay taxes, which would be very soon 
reached whenever a large portion of 
the wealth of the State should consist 
in non-taxpaying United States Bonds. 
A large amount of such bonds held by 
the wealthy men of a State, would now 
become literally bonds to the poor of 
the State. Certainly, the legal bear- 
ings of the question aside, it would be 
a great oppression and a great injus- 
tice to the people to allow millions of 
property, cunningly horded in United 
States Bonds, to go untaxed by the 
State Governments. It would compel 
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the poor to pay the taxes of the rich, 
And the legal right of the State to tax 
this species of property is, as we sce, 
not to be questioned. In imposing 
taxes for State purposes, a State is not 
doing anything which Congress is em- 
powered to do. Congress, therefore, 
has no power to restrict in the matter. 
Even articles taxed heavily by Con- 
gress may be taxed over again by the 
States, from the fact that when the 
Federal and the State Government ex- 
ercises the power of taxation, neither 
is exercising the power of the other. 
This question is one on which the De- 
mocracy and the Bond-aristocracy must 
permanently divide. Itis a question 
of the rights of the people against their 
would-be oppressors. It is tono effect 
that the Republican papers tell us that 
“the government loan is not in the 
hands of a few—it is the people’s loan.” 
Not one in ten of the people has a cent 
of it; and the number holding it will 
grow less day by day. The rivers do 
not more surely flow to the ocean than 
such things accumulate and stick in 
the hands of the few great capitalists. 
A distinguished United States Senator, 
who has never been accused of a want 
of perfect “loyalty,” told us afew days 
since that he had disposed of every 
cent of United States Bonds, and said 
he, thoughtfully, “I shall never have 
any more.” The truth is, that the in- 
evitable day comes when none but the 
rich can afford to have such luxuries. 
In saying this, we neither wish for nor 
recommend repudiation ; no more than 
the Son of Man wished for the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when he prophecied 
its fall. And when we tell the Bond- 
aristocracy that they must choose be- 
tween taxation and repudiation, we are 
more of a friend than an enemy. We 
speak of things which we are equally 
powerless to hasten or to prevent. They 
are governed by laws beyond tue con- 
trol of individuals or of political par- 
ties, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE STATE ANNIDILATORS. 


WE hear the mutterings of approach- 
ing thunder! The cloud of Black Re- 
publicanism is surcharged with light- 
ning, which threatens to shatter the 
White House to. pieces. President 
Johnson is the object of the fatal shaft. 
Old Thad. Stevens, in his late speech 
at Lancaster, sounded the bugle which 
is to muster the hosts of the_“ irrepres- 
sibles.” When Congress meets the 
war will open. Stevens pronounces 
the President’s plan of restoration a 
crime, because he says it will restore 
the Union. His words are: “ Restora- 
tion, therefore, will leave the ‘ Union as 
it was’—a hideous idea.” Hideous, no 
doubt, to Thad. Stevens, and to, per- 
haps, a majority of the Republican 
party ; but not to a majority of the peo- 
ple of the country. There is an over- 
whelming majority of the whole peo 
ple who want the Union as it was, and 
if President Johnson so fashions his 
administration as to give it to them, 
he will make himself a second “ Fa. 
ther of his Country,” and he will be 
re-elected President by a more sweep- 
ing majority than Pierce received in 
1852, on the platform of the Compro- 
mise of ’50. This great and glorious 
work of restoring the Union is in the 
hands of President Johnson. We 
know that he has the sagacity, and 
the pluck, and, we trust, the patriot- 
ism, to do it ; but the path of restora- 
tion lies over the grave of the Repub- 
lican party. The leaders of that party 
are keenly alive to this fact, and they 
will therefore fight against restora- 
tion with the despair and desperation 


of fiends. A restored Union sends the 
Republican party into an eternal lim- 
bo. President Johnson must be a man 
of too much sagacity to believe that 
he can patch up any device which will 
preserve the Union, and leave any 
remnant of the Republican ‘party in 
existence. There is no ground but 
that of Democracy on which the Union 
can stand. Not the Democracy of the 
bondocrats of the Dean Richmond or Pe- 
ter Cagger schovl, but the Democracy 
that rests upon the principles of Jeffer- 
son and the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of 1788—the Democracy of which 
President Jolinson was an expo- 
nent and defender when he was in the 
Senate of the United States. If he 
really means to save this Union, he 
must go squarely and fully back to the 
platform of grand principles which he 
proclaimed with so much logic and 
eloquence in other days. There is no 
point where the principles of govern- 
ment, which he has endorsed by a life 
of eminent public service, can form a 
junction with the principles of William 
H. Seward and company. Seward’s 
whole life is committed to one set of 
principles, and Johnson’s to another. 
Mr. Johnson knows very well that it 
is Seward’s school of politicians which 
is really responsible for all the calami- 
ties we have suffered. Had such pesti- 
lent traitors as Seward and old John 
Brown never been born, the Union 
would have been as prosperous and ag 
happy to-day as it was before the in- 
troduction of the- destroying element 
of Abolitionism. President Johnson 
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will not seriously say that ‘slavery’ was 
responsible fur the conflict. ‘Slavery’ 
‘was no more responsible than money 
ina man’s pocket is responsible for 
the acts of the scoundrel who may try 
to steal it. The southern States held 
their “slaves” under the protection of 
the Constitution of their country, and 
interference with their rights was an 
act of aggression on the part of the 
North. How eloquently have we heard 
Andrew Johnson, in the United States 
Senate, expose and denounce this in- 
terference as a criminal violation of 
the compact that formed the Union! 
We have seen Seward sit scowling and 
cowering beneath the blows which he 
did not dare to return, because he 
knew that Johnson’s facts and argu” 
ments were unanswerable. No, this 
Union can never be restored on the 
false theory that the North is not 
mainly responsible for the conflict. 
The talk about the “ first gun of Sump- 
ter” is stuff. Seward and Wade, and 
Sumner, and old John Brown, and their 
whole malignant party, had been firing 
guus for a quarter of a century. The 
South had been entreating us to desist 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
She had been waruing us that we were 
destroying the Union of our fathers, 
and no voice in the South had been 
more powerful or more elcquent in that 
warning than Andrew Johnson’s, He 
knows too well that to treat the South 
as a conquered people is not to restore 
the Union. He knows that union is 
not force—that the two words do not 
belong together ; and he also knows 
that there is more disunionism in the 
North to-day than in the South. He 
knows that the South is a thousand 
times more willing to return in perfect 
good faith to the Uuion than the North 
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is to let them return to it. Te knows 
that there is a thousand times more 
danger of future trouble from the bad 
spirit and bad faith of the North than 
there is from the South. Massachu- 
setts is, at this hour, a hundred fold 
more opposed to a perfectly restored 
union than South Carolina. These are 
facts which President Jolnson cannot 
loose sight of, if the Union is really to 
be restored. There is really a greater 
need of United States troups to garri- 
son Massachusetts, to keep her from 
making trouble, than there is for South 
Carolina. Where, ia the whole South, 
is there a man so much opposed to the 
restoration of the Union as Sumner? 
The fact which the Prezident must 
start from in making a complete resto- 
ration of the Union is, that the real 
enemies to restoration are in the North. 
The foes to a perfectly restored Union 
are all here—the foes to President 
Jvuhnson are all here. When Congress 
opens, he will find their batteries are 
all set and ready for action. Their 
newspaper organs, their preachers, and 
their party leaders, do not hesitate to 
threaten the President with impcach- 
ment, if he refuses to succumb to their 
State-annihilating schemes. We trust 
that, should they attempt to drive him 
from his post, as they threaten to do, 
he will be found fully equal to the 
emergency. Should the radical trait- 
ors of Congress attempt to “clear him 
out,” as they threaten, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that, under the circum- 
stances, it will be his duty to clear 
them out, and to do it so thoroughly, 
and with such despatch, as will make 
the scoundrels’ heads swim with the 
celerity of their exit. A vast majority 
of the American people would, we be- 
lieve, rejoice to see the country rid of 
the mischief-makers by any process that 
should give them their everlasting 
quietus, 
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THE SIX CLEOPATRAS. 


Tr is a remarkable fact that there 
were six famous women of. the names 
of Cleopatra, all of whom died a violent 
death. 

1. Cleopatra, the second wife of King 
Philip, of Macedon. She was murder- 
ed by Olimpias, the first wife of the 
King. 

2. Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, of 
Macedon. She was married to Alex- 
ander, King of Epirus, and was put to 
deuth by Antigonus, at Sardus. 

8. Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolomy 
Philometus, King of Egypt. She was 


a woman of wit and beauty, and was 
married to Alexander Bela, King of 


Syria. She left her husband for De- 
metricus Nicanor, who was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the Persians, and 
then she married Rodogune, whom she 
soon after murdered. Her son, Selu- 
cius, ascended the throne without hes 
leave, and she shot him dead with an 
arrow, and made Antiochus the Eighth 
King in his place. This monarch had 
not reigned long when -he discovered 
that Cleopatra intended to poison him 
at a banquet to which she had invited 
him ; and he made her drink the dose 
which she had prepared for him, of 
which she died. 

4, Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolomy 
Physcon, King of Egypt. She was 
first married to her brother, and after- 
wards to Autiochus, King of Syria. 


She was poisoned by Griphine, the 
King’s first wife. 

5. Cleopatra Selene. She was first 
married to King Antiochus Griphus, 
then to Antiochus Cizicenus, and last- 
ly to Antiochus Eusebius. She was 
tuken in battle by Tyranes, who put 
her to death. 

6. Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolomy 
Auletes, and Queen of Egypt. This 
was the Cleopatra, said to be the hand- 
somest woman ever known. She was 
first married to her brother, Ptvolomy. 
He was drowned in the Nile, while 
flying before the victorious legions of 
Julius Cesar. Cesar was so cuapti- 
vated by the beauty of the Queen, 
Cleopatra, that he forgot, for a while, 
all the glory of his victories in her so- 
ciety. By her he had a son, uamed 
Cesurian, who, after Czesar’s death, 
was slain by the soldiers of Augustus, 
Cleopatra afterwards married Mark 
Antony, and when he was overthrown 
at Actium, she put an asp to her breast 
and killed herself, to prevent being 
carried captive to Rome, by Cesar. 

Thus ended the life of the great and 
beautiful Queen Cleopatra. _Ill-starred 
name, Cleopatra! Strange that there 
should be six Cleopatras, all nobly 
born, all remarkable for their wit and 
beauty, and all coming to a vivlent 
end | 
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ADVICE TO THOSE WHO THINK OF PURCHASING “ CONFISCATED LANDS.” 


ADVICE TO THOSE WHO THINK OF PURCHASING “CONFISCATED 
LANDS.” 


Wr have received several letters 
asking our opinion of the safety of in- 
vesting in the confiscated lands of the 
South. We shall take it for granted 
that these who ask this question de- 
We shall give 


sire an honest answer. 
them one. 

In the first place, we would not give 
a farthing for the title of such lands, 
because we do not believe that the U. 
S. Government can give any title to 
these lands that will stand the test of 
constitutional law one minute after the 
madness of the present hour has pass- 
ed away. 

In the second place, we would advise 
no man who has nota bullet-proof head 
to settle himself on conjiscated lands. 
There never will be a time when the 
real owners of those lands or their des- 
cendants will not believe that the just 


title is still with them ; and we infer 
that they will do precisely as we would 
in the same circumstances—make the 
possession unhealthy to the lawless 
squatters. This feeling will run from 
generation to generation—it will, and 
it ought to last for ever. If we had 
an enemy whom we wished to destruy, 
whose family we wishe | to see finally 
beggared, we would advise him to in- 
vest all his funds in the confiscated 
lands. But as there is no mortal on 
earth whom we hate to that extent, 
we advise everybody to: keep clear of 
the folly and danger of such an invest- 
ment. Indeed we do not: believe that 
any man of honor would consent to 
occupy such lands. His moral status 
would be little better than that of a 
thief. ' 





SALOME. 


Thou art all soul-and gentle, too, 
As the balmy breath of spring 
Upon a bank of flowers, through 
Which the sinless odors fling 
Showers of bliss and sweetness ; 
Love on thy brow its flag unfurls, 
And pride, subdued by meekness, 
Sits like an angel on a throne of pearls, 


—0— 


SLY LOVE. 


Down by the greenwood we'll go, 
Go soft—speak low! 
None but our own hearts can know, 
What's said in the greenwood below— 
Go soft—speak low! 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—Senatcr Sumner says, ‘‘ We are now en- 
tering upon the silver age of American his- 
tory.” What stuff! The silver age of Rome 
was at the beginning of the Christian era, 
when flourished such great men as Celsus, 
V. Maximus, Q. Curtius, Persius, Seneca, 
Lucan, Petronius, the two Plinys, Martial, 
Tacitus, Quintilian, Suetonias, etc., etc. 
The ‘silver age” was remarkvuble for its great 
number of men of intelligence and genius. 
What likeness has the present time to such 
an age? Where are our great men, our 
poets, to make ours a new silver age? We 
are an age of contractors, military tyros, 
Swindlers, forgers, defaulters, bankrupts. 
Our poets, suchas Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, are only the sad schoes of Abolition pu- 
erilities. Were Juvenal alive, he would call 
their muse vocalis sportula, ‘* the vocal dole.” 
The great satirist painted such an age as 
ours, and such poets as named above, in 
these lines : 

‘‘ Nature. with our corruption keeps no pace; 

Her plastic skill can no vile mettle frame, 

That’s base enough to give the age a name, 

Yet you the faith of men and gods implore, 

As loudly as those poor dependents roar, 

Who praise Fesidius, as he pleads some 
cause, 

(And justly too—his dole repays th’ ap- 
plause. ) 

Gray-headed child!* and are you to be told 

What charms, what lustre decks forbidden 
gold ; 

That your simplicity’s a public jeer, 

When you, a fool, expect that men should 
fear 

The guilt of perjury, or the gods revere? 

Or think that temples real gods contain, 

Though dyed, for fashion’s sake, with vic- 
tims slain?” 

The age of silver, indeed! This is the 
age of shoddy, of green paper, of robbery. 





* Bryant. 


Its model man, its god, but just now was & 
rail-splitter, and its highest type of humanity 
anegro! The age of silver, is it? 


—An amiable friend asks our advice as to 
the best course fora man to pursue to pre- 
serve his political integrity in these bad 
times. We know of nothing better than to 
advise him to keep, politically, out of bad 
company. In all these matters we have one 
inexurable rule, which is embodied in these 
lines : . 


“Take for your friend—mark well the rule— 
A man of sense whose honest soul 
Detests a knave and loaths a fool.” 


True, this may not allow a man a very 
wide political friendship, just now—hardly 
enough to keep him from getting lonesome, 
perhaps—but he will have the happiness to 
preserve his own self-respect, and to know 
that he isneither a traitor to his country, | 
nor to his own honor. 


—An editor of a city paper discourses 
learnedly on sarcasm, and censures all mo- 
dern satirists for ‘a lack of fun in their pro- 
ductions,” which he also says ‘are too sa-} 
vage for genuine sarcasm.” Why, sir, the 
word sarcasm means, literally, to pluck or pul 
auay the flesh. It is not the office of sarcasm 
to make fun, but to tear to pieces, to expose, 
to denounce. Itis bitter and biting deri- 
sion. So the office of Satire was, always, to 
denounce folly and wickedness. It was un- 
sparing—merciless. Its very laugh, so far 
from being merriment, is a sneering con- 
tempt. When, for instance, Juvenal calls a 
woman’s painted face ‘a sore,” he means 
not to excite laughter, but disgust. Sarcasm 
is a whip to punish the crimes of men, not 
& slraw to tickle them, 


—A cotemporary starts the queston why 
Boston is called the hub of the universe ? Per- 
haps it is for the same reason that the La- 
pata mountains, in Africa, are called by the 
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natives the ‘spine of the world.” These are 
compliments respectively to the vanity of the 
natives of Massachusetts and Africa. 


—A friend in Jersey city writes us, ‘‘that 
filthy drunkard, Pangborn, editor of the 
Times of this place, has cocked his chin at 
you again.” He may cock his chin as much 
as he has a mind to—his head is not loaded. 
Aa empty gun is harmless. 


—We heard Anna Dickinson, in one of her 
spiteful harangues in this city, repeat seve- 
ral times, ‘beauty is a flower that soon 
fades.” We mentally confessed that, asa 
general proposition, the statement was true 
enough, but we could not perceive its bear 
ing upon the case of Anna Dickinson. If the 
proposition were that uglinesy is a bramble 
that never wi hers, she might cling to it as an 
assertion of her own immortality. However, 
we have no fault to find with her spiteful re- 
joicings over the perishable nawure of beauty. 
It is a natural, and perhaps pardonable un- 
pulse of self-defense. She has scolded the 
«‘Copperbeads” until she has made her face 
as shurp and as hard as a razor—poor wo- 
man ! 


— Joe Holt” pretends that he wants to 
‘get out of public life and settle down.” 
The wretch will have no trouble in settling 
down fast enough, and tar enough. The mo- 
ral weights upon his soul will make sure of 
that business for him ; 

“And there is one beneath that waits his 
coming.” 

—It is said that President Johnson is dis- 
posed to especially punish the ‘‘rebels” of 
his own State of Tennesee. For the good 
Lord’s sake, what more punishment could a 
people bear than to have such a coarse and 
indecent old brute as Brownlow for a Gov- 
ernor? After that horrible scourge they have 
nothing more to dread : 

«¢ Whate’er betides, they’ve known the worst.’, 


—Why is Hannibal Hamlin, the ex-Vice- 
President, who has been appointed to the 
comparatively low place of Collector at Bos- 
ton, like water? Because he finds his level 
at last. 

—What will be the ex-shoemaker, Senator 
Wilson’s, end, when he gets back to his level? 
A waned end, 


TABLE. [ October, 
—The following terrible Jines, from ‘‘Ca- 
taline,” have a painful significance at the 
present time : 
‘* Things are now afloat 
That shall shake hearts like fearful prodi- 
Gies ; 
Strip the patrician’s robe from many a back 
And give it toaslave! Make beggars rich 
And rich men beggars! drag authority 
Down on its knees,” 


—A Republican editor abuses us for say- 
ing, in THz Oxp Guarp, a little time ago, 
that negro suffrage meant negro suffering. 
When we tell our cotemporary that the word 
suffrage is derived from the Latin suffero, 
which means to suffer, he will see that we are 
etymologically correct, at any rate. And so 
we are in fact; for the Republicans, in at- 
tempting to free the negroes, and raise them 
to the status of voters, have already caused 
the untimely and most miserable death of 
nearly half a million of the poor creatures, 
Banks admitted that he had freed a hundred 
thousand of them to death in his department 
of the Gulf alone. Yes, sir, negro suffrage 
means negro suffering. If the Almighty, 
some day, undertakes to punish the Repub- 
licans for all the miseries they have brought 
upon the negroes, the vengeance that fell 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah was mere pastime 
compared with the double damnation which 
these wretches have earned. 


—A Jenkins praises the beauty of the la- 
dies of the city of Washington, declaring 
that ‘their smiles put a new face on the city 
every morning.” Manyof them put a new 
face on themselves every evening, we know. 


—Domestic Love in the City of New York. 
—Affectionate husbands kissing their wives 
tenderly every evening before going out to 
spend the greater part of the night at the 
club—or elsewhere. 


—The editor of the Times complains ‘that 
the influence of the southern women was 
very bad npon many of our officers.” What 
did they do to them? Perhaps these south- 
ern charmers are the veritable daughters of 
the goddess Circe, who used to turn her ad-' 
mirers into hogs and woodpeckers. From a 
good many specimens of officers we used to 
see at home on furlough, we are painfally 
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impressed that they may have been served 
in this unhandsome manner. 


—A good-natured cotemporary wonders 
why the Black Republicans cannot see that 
they have entirely mistaken the character of 
the negro! The reason is that they do not 
know enough to comprehend their own ig- 
norence. Montaigne says that ‘‘a certain 
degree of understanding is requisite to en- 
able a man to know that he is ignorant; we 
must push at a door to know whether it is 
bolted against us.” 


—A celebrated society called ‘‘ Monks of 
the Screw,” which was both political and con- 
vivial, was formed in Dublin two years after 
our Declaration of Independence, The great 
Trish wit and barrister, John Philpot Curran, 
the first Prior of the Order, supplied the 
Brotherhood a hymn invoking them to ab- 
stinenve and mortification, thus : 


“My brethren, be chaste till you're tempted, 
Whilst sober, be wise and discreot ; 

And humble your bodies by fasting, 
As often as you've nothing to eat.” 


—An old maid who has been teaching con- 
trabands at Beaufort, is writing a pamphlet 
on ‘Collon Culture.” Wouldn't she write 
more understandingly and more feelingly on 
the general subject of Husbandry ? 


—A mesmeric doctor in Cleveland recom- 
mends the breath of a young woman as a 
cure for consumption. Not a disagreeable 
remedy, certain'y ; nor isit altogether origin- 
al with our Cleveland doctor, for Thicknesse, 
in his quaint old valetudinarian’s Bath Guide, 
has these words: ‘‘I myself am now turned 
of sixty, and in general, though I have lived 
in various climates, and suffered severely in 
body and mind, yet having always partaken 
of the breath of young women, I feel none 
of those infirmities that so often strike my 
eyes in this great city, in men much younger 
than myself.” ‘The following verse in the 
Pursuits of Literature,” refers to this no- 
vel guide : 

“Een give, with Thicknesse, useful hints for 
health, 

For public good, though not for private 
wealth ; 

Like him, to shun the cold embrace of death, 

Inhale from Virgin lips ambrosial breath.” 
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—A New York poetaster publishes as his 

own the following epigram : 
She’s as bright as the day, 
As the morning she’s fair ; 
So she is, as you say, 
And as common as air. 

It is a remarkable fact that no less a per- 
sonage than Lord Lansdown imi‘aed this 
epigram in the following lines : 

‘* Bright as the day, and as the morning fair, 
Such Cloe is—and common as the air.” 


—Holt, the hangman, is reported in a Cin- 
cinnati paper as saying that ‘he wished for 
a law to hang all scoundrels without too 
much delay oflaw.” If tiie wretch is so tired 
of life let him proceed to hang himself at 
once, without more pother. A more grace- 
less knave never graced a gallows. 


—The Annals of Literature, a work publish-| 
ed in London in 1702, declares that ‘there 
is now reason to believe that Adam composed 
a work on husbandry.” Some may incline 
to. doubt the genuineness of the proofs of 
this fact ; but we can truly testify that we 
heard a Democratic member of Congress de- 
clare, in a stump speech, in 1863, that ** the 
habeas corpus has come down to us from the 
time of Moses.” Now if there is proof that. 
Moses wrote a work on the hubeas corpus, we 
see not why we should doubt that Adam 
wrote one on husbandry. It is barety possi- 
ble that as the marriage question was a very 
important one with poor old lonely father 
Adam, his work on husbandry may have re- 
ferred to that matter instead of agricnltural 
affairs. 


—The ancients wrote on any leaves they 
found adapted for that purpose, hence the 
leaf of a book probably derived its name 
from that of a tree. Fig leaves were very 
useful in ancient times, as an Irish poet de- 
clares: 

‘* The fig-tree, aided by some stitches, 
Made Adam’s books as well as breeches.” 

The same ingenious poet attempts to prove 
that Insh was the dialect spoken before the 
deiuge, and was probably the language of 
Paradise. 


—A Republican editor wants to know 
‘when was Preston King ever known to 
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swerve from duty?” We really can’t say— 
we are not posted—but we can say that, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief, he was 
never known to wash his féce, or wear clean 
linen. He was once a Democrat, and he was 
literally one of the ‘‘ unwashed Democracy.” 


—The Chicago editors delight to call the 
hearse in which the remains of the late Pre- 
sident were hauled through that city a ‘‘ sar- 
cophagus.” Is not that rather a big name 
for the thing? The word is made of two 
Greek words— sarx, flesh, and phago, to eat, 
i. ¢., to eat flesh. It originally signified a 
stone, in which dead bodies, when enclosed, 
were believed to consume, or waste away, 
bones and all, except the teeth, in forty days, 
We think our Republican friends would do 
as well to adhere to the old &nd well under- 
stood name of hearse. The tawdry, outland- 
ish-looking thing in Chicago is just about as 
much like a sarcophagus as it is like a whale. 


—A Republican editor has the bump of 
credulity a good deal bigger than his head— 
he thinks that ‘‘in five years the United 
States will be able to pay off its whole debt 
in gold.” If the United States has that 
amount of gold on hand, it leaves the rest of 
the world rather destitute, as the estimated 
amount of all the gold in existence is but 
about four thousand millions. 


—The San Jose Mercury thinks that there 
is a fair majority in Santa Clara County fa- 
vorable to negro suffrage. We should call 
that a decidedly black majority. 

—A Democratic cotemporary thinks that, 
after election, Marcus L. Ward, the Republi- 
can nominee for Governor of New Jersey, 
will look like ‘some banguet Hall deserted.” 
Won't he look more like a Ward in a hospi- 
tal ? 

—The Californians are determined that no 
United States banks shall be established: in 
that Stete, except in agreement with the 
State laws, on a strict specie basis. They 
will not atlow greenbavks to pass for legal 
tender, or to pass in the way of business for 
more than their value in gold in the Atlantic 
States. If California sticks to this determi- 
nation, she will stand financially like a rock 
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when the Atlantic States go down in a whirl- 
pool. 

—Why are the southern negroes now, like 
United States bonds? Because they are non- 
producing and non-taxable property; and 
because they are a burden upon the poor 
white man. 

—Felton, candidate for the United States 
Senate from California, once wrung Stanton’s 
nose in open court, until the blood spouted 
like water froma pump. Should Felton be 
elected, Stanton will probably keep a brigade 
of cavalry to stand guard over his nose. 

—Professor Taylor Lewis is determined to 
make scholars of all mankind ; or, at least, 
to persuade all mankind that he is a very 
great scholar. The last specimen of scholas- 
tic blundering we have seen of his is an as- 
sertion that ‘‘no scientific word is ever com- 
pounded of words from two different lan- 
guages,” What does the humbug say of the 
word pondometer, which is made of the Latin 
pondus, weight, and the Greek metreo, to mea- 
sure? Or, of acetometer, made of the Latin 
acelus, vinegar, and the Greek metreo? Or, 
of parachute, from the Greek, para, against, 
and the French, chute; a fall? Or of para- 
mount, from the Greek of para, and the 
French of monter, to go up? Or of nitrogen, 
from the Latin nifrum, nitre, and the Greek 
gennao, to generate? We could make the Pre. 
fessor a small dictionary of scientific words 
which are each compounded of words from 
two different languages, if it were necessary. 


—A Democratic exchange asks ‘Is ours a 
military government?’ Echo answers, mili- 
lary government. 

—The editor of the Record, an Indiana Re- 
publican paper of the super-royal stripe, 
says: ‘the Republican party of Iowa is fast 
becoming as corrupt as hell, and deserves to 
be damned.” If it beats the party in Indi- 
ana, the devil himself must be astounded. 


The Lancaster Intelligencer has a pungent 
editorial, entitled ‘‘ The Republican Party 
Gone Up!” Has not our cotemporary mist»- 
ken tke direction in which that party has 
gone? We confess that we should never look 
after such sinners in that direction. 





